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CHAPTER ONE 


ELIZABETH GETS A JOB 

Peter Hanby, when Elizabeth Arnold had her first 
sight of him sitting at his desk with grey head bowed, 
looked every bit as though he had written forty-nine 
novels. There was weariness in his pose, and he seemed 
too tired even to look up. But the moment he raised his 
eyes from the blotting-pad and saw her standing by the 
door, a change came over him that was almost startling. 
“ Why, you’re the one I want ! ” he cried. Twenty 
years slipped from his age. 

“ Am I ? ” she answered. 

“ Yes, you would say that,” lie replied, giving her in 
this first minute of their strange association a glimpse of 
one of his queep*eccentricities. “ The others would have 
simpered, or stood awkwardly silent. Isn’t awkwardness 
catching ? Or that last one—did you pass her on the 
stairs ?—she would have said —now what would she have 
said ?—ah ! ‘ I knew that the moment your eyes froze 
on me. Baby ! ' I used her type in my last book. Terrible ! 
The character. And the book. Weil, never mind, you’re 
engaged. Take off your coat.” 

Elizabeth felt breathless, but she kept her head. 

“ Y° u don’t know anything about me vet,” she said. 

“ I know enough about you,” he retorted. “ Listen ! 
* ou walked into a room and a man you had never seen 
before exclaimed, ‘ You’re the one I want ! ’ Inciden¬ 
tally, you are. ^ou didn t turn a hair. That means your 
nerves are good. My last secretary got jumpy every 
time I walked up and down and her eyes followed me 
about. \ou didn’t simper or giggle. That means you’re 
not silly. \ou weren’t frightened or offended That 
means you accepted the situation even without under¬ 
standing it, and you accepted it because you liked me 
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sufficiently to do so. Well, I certainly like you. I am 
quite convinced you won’t irritate me . . . The well- 
meaning secretaries I have had who have nearly driven 
me off my head ! They couldn’t help it. I had almost 
decided to try a dictaphone. Edgar Wallace used one, t 
you know. What is your name ? ” 

“ Elizabeth Arnold.” 

“ How old are you ? Not that it matters.” 

“ Twenty-two.” 

“ And you could start at once ? This minute ? Nothing 


ties you ? 

This time Elizabeth paused. 

She had given up her previous job for the reason that 
it had bored her. Two years in a dull, respectable office 
among dull, respectable people had gradually depressed 
her with the sense that life was passing her by, and the 
attentions of the assistant manager for whom she worked 
had not reduced the depression. Lately, these attentions 
had increased it. “ I don’t love him,” she had told her¬ 
self, when matters were reaching a crisis, " and it I 
want an affair, I shall certainly choose somebody more 
exciting ! ” So she had cast herself adrift, and had 
answered the advertisement of an author. 


11 
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The idea of having an affair with Peter Hanby, ot 
course, was ludicrous. In spite of the odd note of intimacy 
he had introduced into their first conversation her in¬ 
terest in him was as unphysical as his, obviously, was 
in her. His hair might be prematurely grey, and the 
number of his years might turn out to be fewer than the 
number of his books. Yes, it was possible that some 
foolish, romantic girl might fall for a tired and nervy 
author who was becoming victimised by his own thrillers. 
Elizabeth’s quick mind easily read halt ot Peter Hanby s 
trouble. But she was not that foolish, romantic girl- j 
Her vivid, dark beauty would never be wasted in a 
middle-aged lap. 

Still, this strange individual did give her a new sensa- . 
tion. She did not analyse the sensation, and if she had t 
done so she would not have realised that it contained a 
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protective, almost maternal quality. She might have 
described it as a prescience of unusual adventure . . . 
So why, after all, should she hesitate ? 

“ Yes, I can start at once, if you want me to,” she said, 
and took her off coat. 

Peter Hanby smiled. There was relief in his smile. 
His tired, haunted eyes rested for a few moments on the 
slim, white-bloused, green-skirted figure that stood 
before him, returning his smile and waiting for the next 
move in the game. He liked her figure. More than 
half of his heroines had had it. He liked her hands. 

Feminine and capable, they could smooth a man’s 
brow or sew on his buttons.” Thus he had described 
such hands in his first novel. 11c had described them 
somewhat similarly in a dozen novels since. No one can 
write forty-nine thrill stories without a certain amount of 
repetition. He liked her dark hair. “ You thought it 
was black, but when you drew close you discovered a 
linger of brown.” Linger of brown! Horrible! lie 
mustn t do that again ! But, above all, he liked her eyes. 
These, he felt, he had never described . . . Yet, alter 
all, had he not, a score of times ? “ There was some¬ 
thing in her eyes beyond the power of description.” 
“Her eyes—how could one describe them?” “Her 
eyes bore an inner significance that was beyond the range 
of mere words. “ 1 o look for any length of time into her 
eyes was to understand the meaning of life.” Neverthe¬ 
less, thought Peter Hanby in extenuation, he had never 
reduced eyes to orbs. Not once. And if, in Beneath the 
Boards, he had coloured them violet, he had spent an 
entire morning going through the proofs and changing 
them to hazel. One unkind critic, it was true, had dis¬ 
covered that they were still violet on page 137 

' , Eh ; * t m sorr y> murmured Peter Hanby. “ Yes. 
Right. Well, what about salary’ ? ” 

“ I don’t think we’ll disagree about that,” answered 
Llizabeth. 

“ No, I don’t think we will,” he nodded. “ Will five 
pounds a week do ? ” 
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job.” 


That’s more than I was- getting in my last 


“ Ah, but you shouldn’t tell me that 1 You should 
hesitate, and consider, and say, ‘ Well, I’d accept five 
pounds for a start.’ Only, of course, you wouldn’t, say 
that ! . . . would you ? ” He studied her for a moment 
or two. “ Yes, you might. In certain circumstances. But 
not these circumstances. Not to me. Now, then, this 

letter. There won’t be many letters. ‘ Dear-’ Oh, 

you’ll want a pencil and a book.” 

He pointed to a drawer in his desk, then jumped up 
and began pacing the room, stopping now and then to 
turn and cock an eye at her. When she was ready, he 
dictated : 


“ Dear Miss Arnold, I am delighted to hear that you 
have accepted the position of secretary to an author at 
five pounds a week. He is delighted himself, lor he is 
convinced that you will suit him, and he is exceedingly 
hard to suit. He had already noted with pleasure that 
you can accept an unusual character and an unusual 
situation with calmness, which is all the more to your 
credit since you are so obviously not a vegetable. Vege¬ 
table ? Yes, vegetable. So obviously not a vegetable. 
On the contrary, you have a most vivid personality no, 
vital—no, both—yet you add to it the rare quality of 
being able to modify it to the occasion. Not many 
people who can excite can also soothe. You have control. 
More—at the moment—than the author. The author, 


in fact, has been told by a doctor that he must get a 
change—peace and rest—quiet isolation—and a holiday 
from work. But a holiday from work is the one thing he 
cannot manage, for he has to deliver his fiftieth novel to 
his publisher within a month. His fiftieth. Can you 
imagine writing fifty novels ? Creating fifty different 
stories, with fifty different plots, with fifty different sets 
of characters, satisfying his publisher, his critics, and 
his readers—not to mention himself—satisfying all of 
them fifty different times ? Can you imagine it ? Can 
you ? His forty-eighth novel was not quite so good as his 
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forty-seventh, and his forty-seventh had worried him. One 
critic had said of it, ‘ We are beginning to weary of this 
author’s pattern.’ Beginning ? Ye gods ! That critic was 
beginning very late in the day ! However, he need not have 
mentioned it. I he forty-ninth novel was worse than the 
forty-eighth, and as the author lias not another idea in his 
head, what is the fiftieth g ing to be like? The fiftieth, that 
should be better than ail die rest, to celebrate the occasion ! 
Will the fiftieth lie his tombstone ? Poison—-kidnapping— 
torture cheating blackmail—arson—the duchess s dia¬ 
monds what more have all these to offer to a spinning 
brain ? Yet that fiftieth novel lias to be delivered in a 
month’s time, and it’s not yet begun ! . . . My God ! ” 
He stood suddenly still. So, for a moment, did Elizabeth’s 
heart. “ My God ! ” he repeated, in a startled voice. 

Has it ? Is this the beginning ? ” 

He darted to her, and stared at her. She raised her 
eyes from her book—for she had kept on writing—and 

. , . » into tragedy. But the next 

instant he had darted away again, to resume his pacing 
up and down. * 


/he author dictating to his new secretary,” he went 
on, continued : ‘ You are beginning well, Miss Arnold. 
\ou still keep your head and-and your immeasurably 
valuable calm manner. Only one ‘ and.’ No two He 
would say two. / Your pencil still moves smoothly over 
your page, despite a salvo of small shocks. But what 
happens to it when you receive the next shock ? When 

^ 1 ‘ ar f C f p d l OU an . d >' our aut,lor are catching the 
~; 3/ to C raybrook, a pl .ee too small to figure on anv 
average map, a place the author has never been to and 
assumedly that you have never been to, either ? That our 
train goes in— He glanced at his wrist-watch “ That 
it goes m one hour and forty-four minutes ? ” 

Which station ?” asked Elizabeth 

reactions niufe ™ 


almost uncanny smoothness, and when she tried later to 
analyse her motives tor embarking without question on 
this amazing adventure, she could only recall an intense, 
overwhelming desire not to disappoint her employer and 
not to let him down. The protective quality he had 
inspired in her was already at work. 

“ Which station,” repeated Hanby, as though lingering 
over the pleasant significance of the two words. 

“Yes. You'll have to let me go back and pack a bag, 
and I want to know how long I shall need,” she said; 

I suppose I am to meet you at the station ? ” 

“ Yes. At Liverpool Street.” 

“ At 12.37. I can do it, if you’ll let me leave in ten 
minutes.” 

“ That’s wonderful ! ” he exclaimed. “ You can leave 
at once ! That is—no, at once.” 

“ How long shall we be away ? ” she asked. 

“ A month. I’ve taken the place for a month.” 

“ Then I must pack for a month. It’s rather—quick ! ” 
A wave of doubt had suddenly to be dealt with. \et 
somehow a month sounded better than a week-end. “ I 
don’t suppose I’ll need much, will I ? I mean, evening 
dresses and things ? ” 

He looked at her and laughed, then dashed to a drawer 
of his desk. 

“ Listen,” he replied, as he took out a small newspaper 
clipping. “ East Coast. Suit any one requiring perfect 
peace. Furnished old-world house with atmosphere. 
Very large sitt., three beds, bath, indoor— well 
convenient offices. Fifteen guineas whole of September. 

I have sent the fifteen guineas, and this is the first of 
September. No, Miss Raymond, I don’t think you 11 
need any evening dresses—though, of course,” he added, 
“ you can slip one in if you like.” 

“ Arnold,” she corrected. 

“ Oh, yes. I'm sorry. They’re the same type of name. 
That is to sav, if you were going to call your heroine 
Miss Arnold,' Raymond would do just as well. Well, 
perhaps you don’t understand that sort of thing, but 
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authors do. Arnold. I won't forget. Now, then, Mi»s 
Raymond—Arnold—it’s no good, but you’ll get used to 
it-” 

The ringing of the telephone bell diverted him. He 
jumped, then frowned at himself for jumping. 

“ Shall I answer it ? ” she suggested. 

“ No, I—yes, do ! ” 

He watched her while she took up the receiver. The 
voice at the other end inquired for Mr. Han by. She 
inquired the name of the voice, to be informed curtly 
that the name did not matter. 

“ I’m not sure whether he is in," she said, and glanced 

at her new chief, while placing her hand over the mouth¬ 
piece. 

The new chief regarded tire new secretary with a 
rather bewildered approval. In spite of the compliments 
he had paid her, he seemed astonished at this example of 
efficiency. Tiptoeing forward, he took the receiver from 
" d His unresponsive mouth became 

head landed ,he receiver back and shook his 

melsale "“'w'" shc cal,ed - “ I. there any 

message 1 he voice informed her that shc was a liar 

sation i n0 ‘ mUch , USe con tinuing our com er-' 

YiT I V answered, and replaced the receiver 
with a heightened colour. ncr 

' rl ' a , I ? k T y° u .” murmured Peter Hanbv after i littl,. 
I* wanted ' rem 5 “ ber - "> a < the'^n 

names When thetfwem'' 7 C* T 
voice-hc spoke when l had l,e VhYr A n ** 

go. to P 'be right, tr' weVe'eotTl S ‘°?‘ it! 

Craybrook ! I wonder what ik ill l3Vcn 1 Wc ? 

hast Coast ? ” 6 ‘^ e • know the 

I went to Cromer once." 
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“ This isn’t so far up. Marshes, I believe. Wild ducks, 
eh ? Yes, you’d better pack a thick pair of shoes. That 
is, a pair of thick shoes. If ever you come across any¬ 
thing like that in my dictation—any phrase that sounds- 
wrong—don’t hesitate to let me know. It may not be V 
wrong, but point it out. For instance, once I only just 
caught, in the proofs, a small woman’s hat. The woman 
was enormous. It was the hat that was small. And split 
infinitives—don’t pass any split infinitives. You know 
what they are, of course ? ” 

“ Y'es.” 

“ Good. Of course you do. They give one a pain. 
Well, five of those ten minutes have gone, so you’d 
better hurry if you want the other five. Don t torget, 
Liverpool Street. The train goes at 12.37, but be there 
a bit before, if you can. We mustn’t miss it. We’ll meet 
in the main booking-hall.” 

She was on her feet, already slipping into her coat. 

His eyes regarded her with vague contemplation. 

“ If you want to put in a simple evening dress or 
anything of that sort,” he said, “ it won’t matter. < 


CHAPTER TWO 


DISAPPROVAL 

“ There’s no sense in it—no sense at all ! ... 

Miss Wentworth nodded her agreement. Her visitor s 
opinion was her own, and she had used similar words 
to her niece only that morning. But, well, what could 

one do ? • 1 1 i ” 

“ When Elizabeth gets a fixed idea into her head 

she replied unhappily, ” wild horses can t drag it on , 

so you may be sure, Mr. Kane, / /// not able to 

•• Is it more salary she’s wanting 5 ” demanded Michael 

Kane, with sudden bluntness. " If so, I’m sure 1 can 

arrange it. What was she getting ? ” 
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“ Three pounds ten, and it you want my opinion, even 
though she is my niece, I’m bound to say-” 

“ She can have four pounds ten. There 11 be no dith- 
culty about it whatever.” 

Miss Wentworth looked impressed. 
r “ I should never have thought her work was worth as 
much as that,” she commented. 

“ She’s efficient, and we’re used to her,” answered 
Kane. “ I'm used to her. We don’t like changes.” 

“ Unfortunately Elizabeth does. In fact, that is the 
only reason I have been able to get out of her for leaving 

vour firm.” 

• 

“ She’s not mentioned any other reason, then ? ” 

“ None at all, I assure you.” 

“ No complaints ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I made a point of asking her. I 
thought it might be the other way round and that there 
had been some complaint from you that she hadn’t told 
me about. That morning she overslept and was late at the 
office-” 

“ Ah, it was nothing at all,” lie interposed. 

“ Well, there you are ! I told her this morning before 

she left, ‘ ^ ou 11 never get a more comfortable position 

with more considerate people, and you’re much better 

off, I said, ‘ with a responsible firm than taking down 

goodness knows what from an author.’ ” Michael Kane 

looked at her quickly. “ Not that one has anything 

against authors—well, naturally not, only—anyhow, that's 
what I said.” 

“ Author, is it ? ” murmured Kane. As a rule he kept 
his Irish accent down, but when he was moved or excited 
•it rose to the surface. “ Is it an author she’s going after 

She has gone after the position of an author’s secre¬ 
tary, responded Miss Wentworth, with vague correction 
in her tone, “ but as I warned her, girls queue up for 

V ,. at . sort of J oh . so I don t suppose she’ll really have the 
r slightest chance of getting it. I expect her' back any 
minute, so it you like to wait you might talk to her 
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yourself. Perhaps you can get her to change her mind—” 
She raised her head abruptly. “ Ah, there she is ! ” 
she exclaimed. “ Her key ! I’ll let her know you’re 
here.” 

She whisked from the room, and the assistant manager v 
of Greene and Ensor, Electro Gilders and Platers, scowled 
at the carpet. 'Inhere were flowers in the pattern, and he 
always swore afterwards that this morning cured him of 
any affection for pink roses. 

Secretary to an author ? He did not like the sound of 
that, somehow. Of course, Elizabeth Arnold wasn’t the 
kind of girl to get herself in a silly mess. She was sensible 
and straight as well as pretty—an unusual combination 
these days in Kane’s opinion. She did not hurl her 
beauty at you, and make a point every time she sat down 
of showing her excellent legs. (He did not ask himself 
how, in these circumstances, he knew the legs were 
excellent.) All the same, while he had no greater pre¬ 
judice against writers than Miss Wentworth had, he had 
heard a story or two about authors and their secretaries, 
and he agreed that an attractive girl was better off in a 

solid, dependable office. „ 

“ She shall have four pounds ten, I’ll see she does, 
he thought, “ but it won’t be for long ! I’ll be having a 
move up myself in six months, and then—I ought to 

have spoken about it before-” 

He raised his eyes from the flat pink roses that were 
to weave into a bad memory and a spoilt dream, and he 
looked towards the door. He hoped Elizabeths aunt 
would prove tactful, and that Elizabeth would come into 
the room alone. He visualised her swiftly, tired and dis¬ 
appointed. Just in the right mood,. He, too, was in the 
right mood. He wondered now that the mood had been 
delayed so long. The office was damnable without her . 

Ah ! , 

The door opened, but it was not Miss Wentworth’s 
niece who came in. It was Miss Wentworth herself, and 
she looked flushed and worried. Even the door seemed r 
to have caught her agitation as it swung into movement. 
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I I’m afraid-” she began, and then suddenly 

sat down in a chair. 

What s the matter ? ” asked Kane anxiously. 

“ Nothing—really—I suppose,” gulped Miss Went¬ 
worth. " It’s just—that’s she’s got the job.” 

This explanation of her breathlessness, and also of 
Elizabeth s absence, sounded a little lame. After a short 
pause, Kane said, 

“ Did you let her know I was here ? I’d like to con¬ 
gratulate her. 

His tone was dry, covering a disapointment almost 
alarming m its intensity. There was a cabinet over¬ 
stocked with ornaments in the room, and if he had 
followed Jus impulse he would have smashed it. Once 

"mL h TT’ hc had kicked a chair down a flight of 
• ta.rs. He had sworn never to lose his self-control again. 

Miss Wenn^r y ° U Wre *»•" “red 
“ Is she coming ? ” 

S'® l, ’, she said sh e was in a tearing hurry_” 

Uidn t want to see me.” 

•' VVhv shonlHnV i' llat ' ” exc,aimed Miss Wentworth, 
yyny shouldn t she want to see you ? ” 

„ Iveno idea,” he replied. 

She’s got a train to catch.” 

" At once ? ” 

“ ' s *. n her room, packing now.” 

' v hat r Going away ? 

fc ;S'. ™ ~ tr.r,r 

regards and wish her luck > ” P ' VC M ' SS Arnold m y kind 
shf«pbded Went "'° r,h did n °' ,akc his kanci. Instead, 

miM^V'^eVrst^r’sh 11 h ’ s ~ rid ^s, to put it 

after a job, and he engages herXdoe^'t‘trot,: 




references, or anytliing of that sort—he engages her on 
the spot, and—and now they’re going to catch a train at 
Liverpool Street—it goes in about an hour, she said— 
of course, I don't mean anything, naturally not, but, well, 
don’t you think it’s rather—rather—I’m sure I don’t 
know how to put it without seeming behind the times, 
I dare say I am, she always says I am, but, well, rather 
too modern ! Not even a moment to-” 

Her voice trailed off, her air exhausted like a punctured 

tyre’s. 

“ Who is this author ? ” asked Kane. “ If it’s not an 
impertinent question ? ” 

“ Peter I lanbv. He writes most horrible books.” 

“ I’ve not read any.” 

“ Don’t ! I’ve read one—it nearly gave me nervous 
prostration. Somebody lost a hand and it was found in a 
letter-box. And that’s the man she’s going away with. 
I mean—going to his house.” 

“ How long is she going for ? ” 

“ A month.” , . 

“ A month ? Well—I suppose there s a family—— 

“ No, he’s a bachelor,” she interrupted. “ I know 
because I looked him up in a Year Book after she d gone. 
411 this sounds very horrid, of course, and doesn t really 
mean anything at all-well, naturally not, you know 
Elizabeth almost as well as I do, only—being so attractive 
—and then the way she blurted it all out, all in a rus t 
on the doorstep, in'that way that means it's quite settled, 
don’t argue—and up she goes to her room, and there isn 
time*for®anything ! Where's Craybrook ? I did get that 
out of her I Do you know ? But I believe she was sorry 
immediately afterwards that she’d told me even that 
Told her own aunt where she was going ! CraybrooK . 

Kane shook his head. , 

“ IVe never heard of it,” he answered. He frovvnol 
heavilv and thought for a few moments, then suddenly 
went on, “ Miss Wentworth, will vou do me a favour . 

“ Of course, if I can,” she replied. 

“ Then go to your niece and ask whether she will g ive 
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me just three minutes. My car’s outside—I expect she 
saw it and I can save more than those three minutes 
for her afterwards, it she wants, by driving tier to the 
station. . . . Only I'm thinking she may not want to 
go to the station, after all.” 

" Do you mean that ? ” she cried. 

“ I’ve never mea nt anything more,” he responded. 
Miss Wentworth jumped up, and once more hurried 
from the room. When the door next opened, the subject 
ot their discussion appeared. There was a vague, intimate 
untidiness about her that might liave delighted him. 
Instead, he found himsclt wanting again to smash the 

cabmet. He had caught the intimacy by accident ; it 
had nothing to do with him. 

theme ^ remarl< ‘ lulicatei1 'hat she guessed the visitor's 

“ This is very nice of you, Mr. Kane,” she said as 

bm IVemk’ , 7 ^ 1 ^ rather m un R ratefu l beast— 
but I ve taken the new job and there’s really nothing to 

hie extended his hand, and she took it hesitatingly 
D °n t be too quick with that opinion of yours ” he 
answered, snnhng. " Suppose 1 offer you a better' job' 

me„donedX—” nCreaSe ? ” she askcd ' " au ”‘ 

“I do not mean the increase,” he interposed “ and 
am quite sure your aunt never mentioned the job 

our firlf ”0 ment, ° n ! H<W * " since you joined 

“ Two vears.” 

evn i- r „ , d cndn f? e • Humour entered hi« 

but he was“‘to ^ * t - ron S P °' mt ' 

aunt told me^you Ifed ctnges ” '° US S ' tUal '° n ' “ Yuur 

- "■ ~ i “ j »■» 
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“ Please say what you want to say—if you think 
it wise,” she replied. “ But I ought to warn you—Michael 
—that it won’t be any good.” 

She risked the “ Michael ” out of sympathy. 

“ Wise be damned ! ” he retorted. “ Will you marry 
^ >» 
me r 

She shook her head. 

“ I wish I could say yes.” 

“If you wish it, why don’t you ? ” 

“ I don’t love you—enough.” 

The fragile house came toppling down. He lost his 


head in the ruins. 

“Is there any one else you do love enough ? ” he cried. 

She turned red. 

“ Michael, you haven’t the right to ask that,’’ she 
responded. “ Do you mean any one particular?” As 
he did not answer, site went on more quietly: “ Whether 
there were, or whether there weren’t, wouldn’t alter my 
feelings for you. You know I like you. I always have ’ 


“ Like ! ” , 

“ There may have been moments when I ve more than 
liked you. No one could have had a more generous or 
considerate man to work for. I mean that. I hope you ve 

always known of my appreciation. But-” She looked 

at him directly. “ I’ve never been rotten, have I, and led 
you on ? Perhaps girls do that sometimes without quite 
realising it ... I don’t know ... Please be terribly 
kind now, and let me go ? This is just awful for both of 


us—isn’t it ? ” . .. . 

She may have misunderstood his silence. He did not 

intend to keep her ; he was just dreading the fina dis¬ 
solving of a vision. A moment later the vision had dis¬ 
solved itself, and fled from the room. 

“ And—that’s the end,” murmured Michael Kane, 
staring at the closed door. His eyes dropped to the carpet 
again, and studied the rose pattern. Or is it . 
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C II A P T E R T II R E E 


INGREDIENTS OF A STORY 


The platforms of Liverpool Street station extend from 
the tunnelled arm of Bishopsgate like twenty-one grey 
fingers, and greyness predominates in the gloomy, gritty 
atmosphere. The bright fruit in the stalls and the coloured 
covers of magazines and of books put up an unequal 
fight against their depressing environment. The buffets 
and restaurants put up no fight at all. There is a cloak¬ 
room in the back of beyond that would make an excellent 
setting for a murder drama. 

But Elizabeth Arnold was not oppressed by any sense 
o gloom when her taxi descended the station slope and 
deposited her outside the booking-hall. She was in¬ 
vigorated by a forecast of adventure, psychological as 
\\ell as material, and by a determination to justify it. 
Her aunt clinging to obsolete Yictorianism, thought her 

mad. Michael Kane thought her—what ? Possibly worse ! 

Bu what did it matter what they thought, or what any¬ 
body thought ? \\ hat mattered was that Fate had sud¬ 
denly thrown her into the life of an author at a critical 
moment of his career, and that she discovered herself 
possess,ng a tremendous desire to see him safely tlS 
ll - She did not know why she had this desire. The author 
uas obviously eccentric, would be a nervy companion 

intol ha y. e ever )' da y habits that would make him 

Sr s.'sa 

S'm-eness .hat she longed to eft*. ' ' 0r,Urcd SCn ' 

p«.“ 3-•; *».p. -d 

I was delayed.” U1 aone * * ou beat me ! 
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He paid the taximan, a porter added his trunk and his 
typewriting-case to iters— the trunks were odd company, 
for his was large and worn with travel while hers was 
small and neat—and, followed by the porter, they hurried 
to the booking-office. 

Two third returns to Lenwich—no, first,” said Hanby. 
Third would do for me,” murmured Elizabeth. 

" But not for me,” he answered, shoving two pound 
notes through the little window. “ When I said third I 
meant first—I forgot for a moment who we were.” 

As they walked towards their platform, he explained : 

“ I do hope this is not going to be too difficult for you, 
.Miss Arnold. I got the name right that time 1 An author 
is very apt to live in other characters—real characters— 
imaginary characters. His mind is always at work—he 
can't stop it—inventing, creating, converting, contorting. 
Some people think me very rude when I don’t answer 
them, or when I give them the wrong answer. I am. 
Though often I don’t realise what I have done till an hour 
afterwards—if I realise it at all. When I asked for those 
tickets we were a young couple, just married, and rather 
poor. I’d scraped up enough for the honeymoon, and 
you had scraped up enough for your trousseau. It was 
in your new trunk. So, of course, I asked for third-class. 
And then, you know, I often do travel third-class. 
Well, I don’t suppose you understand exactly what 
I’m . . . By the way, Lenwich was right. It’s the station 
for Craybrook. There’s no station at Lenwich. Cray- 
brook. Ah. here we are.” 

The porter was now ahead of them, opening the door 
of a first-class smoker. All at once Peter Hanby paused, 

and an odd look came into his eye. 

“ Miss Arnold—there’s no need for you to come, it 
you don’t want to,” he said. “ No need whatever. 

“ I’m not coming because I need to,’ she answered, 

“ but because I want to.” 

He took a little breath. 

You get-better and better,” lie murmured. What 
a book—after all—this may be ! ” 
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Five minutes later the train began to glide out of the 
murk of the station, bearing them towards a destination 
as hazy as the smoke itself. For a little while they sat in 
silence, comfortably ensconced in corner seats, while 
tunnels and walls and arches which seemed complete 
strangers to sunlight gave way to squalid streets, small 
back gardens, and factories. Presently a man lurched past 
their door along the corridor. Then Hanby said, sud¬ 
denly : “ Has it occurred to you how little we know of 
each other ? ” 

^es, ’ she answered, only we learn some people 
more quickly than others, don't you think ? I certainly 
feel as if I’ve know you more than two hours.” 

He stared at her in vague surprise, then smiled. 

” Us. Yes. But I didn't mean 11s. 1 was thinking— 
that man, for instance, who’s just gone bv. Did you 
notice how he lurched ? Are you interested in the reason ? 
Or am I ? Not a bit—saving just as a topic of conversa¬ 
tion. He could have been drunk, or the victim of a sudden 
pain, or dizzy with happiness or misery, or blind Or 
the train may have jerked him. Just that. What’s it 
matter Why trouble ? To reverse the picture, suppose 
>'ou an(i I are on our way to a wedding or a funeral or 
suppose our morning mail had brought us news of’the 
death of someone we loved, or alternatively a cheque 
for titty thousand pounds—would the fact of the one or 
the other make the remotest difference to that man’s 
enjoyment of say, a cheese sartdwich ? Did you read 

Wn„l? Ua r' >T S th,S mornin K ? Ro; “ l accidents ? 
Would a hundred more or a hundred less have affected 

>our appetite ? \ou didn’t give a damn ' ” 

‘ I expect you did,” she replied. 

I think 71 SUrC ’ ’ h ° reS, ’ 0, . Klcd ' slo "l.v. “ Sometimes 

1 think I care, sometimes I think I merely want to 
somettmes I think I'm scared stiff ,o. And sometimes I 

until 

numh °Snr ^ wal°a 
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the Garden of Eden . . . These gardens we’re now 
passing. Just a view. In a minute we’ll have forgotten 
them, and they—their owners—will have forgotten the 
train they saw from their windows while they cooked 
sausages or smacked the baby. But each of those gardens 
is a pathetic little stretch towards beauty and happiness, 
or freedom, or escape. Towards something. I’m boring 
you. I’m sorry. Come along, we’ll get some lunch.” 

“ Please ! ” she exclaimed. 

" What ? ” 

" You’re not boring me.” 

“ You needn’t be polite.” 

“ I’ve already decided not to be.” 

“ Suppose I went on talking like I’ve begun for a week? ” 

'* By the end cf the week you’d be talidng to a coipse.” 

His grey eyebrows shot up, and he gave the first laugh 
she had heard from him. 

“ I must pay you your first salary in advance,” he said, 
“ or you won’t be alive to receive it ! ’ ’ 

He rose, but she remained seated. 

“ I’m not dead yet, Mr. Hanby,” she smiled. ” Didn t 
you have something more you wanted to say ? ’ 

“ What makes you think that ? ” 

“ It’s only a guess.” 

He sat down again and took out a gold cigarette case. 
On the point of extracting a cigarette, he suddenly held 
the case out to her. She shook her head. 

“ I’ll have one after lunch.” 

“ So will I,” he answered, and replaced the case. 
“ Sometimes I am a chain-smoker—at other times I 
don’t smoke for an hour. Something else I had to say. 
Yes I’m not sure. Well— you remember, just before 
this train started, I asked you whether you really wanted 
to come. I forget just how I put it.” 

“ And I told you I did want to come.” 

“ Yes. I am apt to make mountains out of molehills. 
That, actually, is an author’s job. Though sometimes 
he makes molehills out of mountains. ^ How did you 
leave things at home ? May I ask that ! 


\ 
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He waited for her answer, watching a little frown grow, 
while she wondered whether to add her personal troubles 
to his, and whether evasion would weaken the frankness 
that was growing up between them. 

r “ She hesitated,” said IJanby. “ She did not like to 
worry him.” 

|| That’s—almost uncanny,” she murmured. 

" N°* rve J l ! s t got the habit of thinking what other 
people are thinking, to the exclusion, very often, of what 
I am thinking myself . . . And this time it was quite 
easy. Well, now shall we go to lunch ? ” 

Elixlcth’ " CrCn 1 VCry ddightcd at honK “>” answered 

„ p m , Sorr >' r , ]> ^haps you shouldn't have come, after 
all. Perhaps I m being selfish.” But the next instant he 
went back on himself. ” Good God, do they think we’re 
^ going to have an affair ? Yes, yes, I know-in a novel 
b> all means ! Elder y author—pretty secretary—remote 
cottage marshes gulls, and all the rest of it ! Work the 
hrst week love the next! You’ve read that dozens ot 
times and seen it in plays. You recognise it in the title— 
Second Spring—Autumn Looks Back—Old Man’s Folly 

h I ly • Hc » at word » ^ 

Arnold, my last book was simply terrible Tho ni.M' • 
SO that I won’t let them down Tiff g e P , P ° Slte me - 

-1; V-- 

about your difficulties——” ' * ' ' S ’ 1 m Sl,rr y 

poJed e ^c'kly hey ' re ° n,y Sma " difficulties,'’ she inter- 

11 Jh°P e you mean that ? ” 

Of course.” 

'"relieved. Try and forgive me if , get a Iittle 

(Ver-. Af C• 

\ (r b '■ 
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over-excited occasionally. It doesn’t mean anything. I 
shall buy you a bell, and you shall ring it every time you 
see me working up ! ” 

She laughed, relieved by the joke. “ Shall I tell you 
just how small my difficulties are ? ” she asked. 

“Yes. No!” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ I make copy out of everything.” 

“ And my troubles might go into your book ? ” 

“ Now you’re reading my mind ! ” 

“ I expect you’re teaching me how ! ” She laughed 
again. She decided to laugh whenever she could. He 
needed laughter. “ But anyway, my troubles aren’t 
interesting enough for the book.” 

“ Everything about us is interesting if we are interest¬ 
ing ourselves. ‘ The princess yawned.’ What is interesting 
about that ? A yawn ? Nothing, unless the princess is 
terrifically beautiful, and as she is always terrifically 
beautiful, we are always interested in her yawn. What 
are your troubles ? ” 

Well, one is an aunt. I live with her. She’s a dear. 

I’m not just saying that, I mean it, but she’s—she’s-” 

“ Early Victorian ? ” 

“ Say, middle-Victorian.” 

“ She knits ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ And there are one or two atrociouslv modern articles 

•• 

of furniture in the house so that no one can accuse her of 


being old-fashioned. She is nevertheless still unable to 
disassociate independence from immorality in any girl 
under twenty-five, and her ideas on morality have never 
budged from the word Go. IIow is her canary ? ” 

“ Wrong ! ” gasped Elizabeth. “ It’s a love-bird.” 

“ That is merely an ornithological difference. In 
literature there is no difference. You said she was one 


trouble. Is there another ? ” 


“Well, yes.” ' 

“ I don’t want to hear it if you don’t want to tell it.” 
“ There’s no reason why not. My last employer.” 
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“ I sec. He would like to have you back again ? ' 

“ Mr. Hanby,” said Elizabeth, “ you guess much too 
well.” 

He shook his head. 

“ It is much simpler than it sounds,” he answered 
solemnly. “ To an author who spends halt' his life 
creating situations—and the other halt trying to justify 
them—solutions and formula; are sometimes automatic. 
But even if I had not been an author I d have found it 
difficult to imagine that any one you had once worked for 
—would not want you back. 1 suppose you knew this 
when you engaged yourself to me ? ” 

“ Practically. It was confirmed when I got home. You 
see, he’d called, and was waiting to see me.” 

“ With an offer ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


Hanby thought for an instant. Then he said : 

“ You mustn’t lose by this, Miss Arnold. If his offer 
was more than mine, I must-” 

His offer was less than yours,” she interrupted 
flushing slightly, “ but do you'think I’m here only for 
my salary t That wasn’t such a good guess that time.” 

“ Thank you,” he answered. “ I beg your pardon.” 

He stared out of the window for a few seconds. The 
squalid streets and small back gardens and smoky factories 
had melted into a lading London memory, and green was 
beginning to win over grey. It was not the tender green 
ot spring but the mature green of autumn, already tinged 

here and there with the final, russet beauty of another 
year, approaching its end. 

1 1,1 ? u . r . . book >” said . the author, “ this former em- 

p oyer shaH be m love with the secretary who has deserted 
h»m. lou won t mind that ? ” 

an ni Ie 1S m T ,0V f w, 5 h ,ne »” re P J, ed Elizabeth. “ About 
an hour ago I refused to marry him.” 

Peter Hanby removed his eyes from the window and 
fixed them on her. Now autumn faded and he was 

' OuHulh^Ln’-t 1 S3y ’ MiSS Arn ° Id ! ” he exclaimed, 
ur lunch . Aren t we ever going to have it ? ” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ROAD TO CRAYBROOK 

According to the expression of the only available porter 
at Lemvich, people completely in their senses did not go 
to Craybrook. They were just born there. When he 
became convinced, however, that the grey-haired oddity 
and the slim good-looker really and truly meant what 
they said, he informed them with sympathetic kindness 
that Craybrook wcr’ noine moile away, it wer’ and they 
moight be able to get a car at the Swan, they moight. 

He was careful to add that, on the other hand, they 
moight not. 

“ We’ll inquire, anyway,” answered Hanby. i\me 
miles is rather a long distance to carry a couple of 

trunks.” • 

“ You’d ijever do it,” the porter assured him. 

“In that case we won’t try. Do you know the agents, 

Brigg and Simson ? ” , . 

“ I know Mr. Brigg, but Mr. Simson, c died last 

March." 

“ Really ? I’m sorry,” said Hanby. 

“ Ay, so was we all,” replied the porter. “ A foinc 

man was Mr. Brigg.” , , . ., 

“ Mr. Brigg ? ” queried Hanby. “ I thought you said 

—which one will we find ? ” 

“ That’s right,” returned the porter. “ On the way 

| to the Swan.” 

They left it at that. 

“ Another minute, Mr. Hanby, and I’d have disgraced 
myself ! ” giggled Elizabeth as they passed out of the 
station into a lane. She felt a little light-headed. M 

“ Yes, I think we’ll have that fellow in our book, , 
Hanby answered. “ He was certainly a character. , 

Four minutes from the station they found the agents 
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office. It stood like a local sentinel at the commence¬ 
ment of the village street. Over the window, which dis¬ 
played three faded photographs of unpleasant houses, 
were the names “ Brigg and Simson,” but they had no 
idea which of these two gentlemen looked up from his 
desk as they entered, and which had lain for six months 
in his grave. 

Mr. Briggs or Mr. Simson did not seem, at first glance, 
a great improvement on the porter. Seated behind dis¬ 
ordered papers, he regarded his visitors sadly, but when 
Hanby had introduced himself and his business he 
brightened slightly and became almost brisk. 

“All — Mr. Hanby — yes —End House!” lie ex¬ 
claimed. 


“ End House ? That’s 
Hanby. 

“ End House, Craybrook, 
got my wire, of course ? ” 


the name of it ? ” inquired 
” confirmed the agent. “ You 


“ Yes, and I hope you got my cheque. But you didn’t 
mention the name of the house in the telegram—or in 
the advertisement.” 


“ No. That is so. We always find that, within the 
limited space of an advertisement, it is better to con¬ 
centrate on the description. After all, the name- er— 
won’t you sit down, Mrs.—er—Miss ? ” 

Elizabeth took the hard chair to which the agent waved. 
She wondered whether she were being taken for Hanby's 
wife or daughter, and, if so, whether it mattered ? 

• i su PP ose you have made your arrangements to—I 
wish I could drive you there myself, or send someone— 

most unfortunate, I am rather short-handed this after¬ 
noon, my assistant being-” 

Don’t worry r about that,” interposed Hanby. “ 1 
understand we can get a car in the village ? At the hotel ? ” 
Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“ Tlien, if therms nothing else, we’ll get right on.” 

He glanced at Elizabeth, half-inquiringly. She inter- 
preted the glance into ” Come along, unless you £n 
think of anything I ve forgotten ? M 
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“ Do you need a key, or will somebody be there to let 
us in ? ” she inquired. 

“ All, yes, what about that, now ? ” added Hanby. 

*'• Did you engage somebody to come and look after us, ^ 
as I asked ? ” Elizabeth interpreted a second glance he 
threw her into, “ You see, I remember things some- 

times! _ 

“ There is a Mrs. Emmott,” answered the agent. “ I 

think that is the-” He referred to s sheet. “ Yes 

Emmott, Rose Cottage. She used to be caretaker, so 1 
sent a key to her this morning, with instructions. And 
I retained the second key for your own use. Here it is. 

He rose, turned to the wall behind him, and brought 

a key down from a hook. 

“ You have to insert it upside down, and then turn 
rather hard. But Mrs. Emmott will be there. 1 sent her 

the other—well, as I said. , .l 

“ Will there be any provisions ? asked Lhzabcth. 

“ Did you think of ordering those, Mr. Hanby r 

Hanby looked a little depressed, but the agent smiled. 

This was his moment. ,«• 

" I took the liberty, Mrs.-er— Miss-of te ling Mrs. 

Emmott to provide a few essentials—tea, milk, butte , 
bread, eggs, and so forth. End House is rather wel 
far from the madding crowd, as the expression goes 
I thought, perhaps I’d better-just to go on with. 

“ That was very thoughtful of you, responded H y, 
brightening. “ The necessities will be there, and we 
can send Mrs. Emmott out for the luxuries. You 
mentioned that Mrs. Emmott used to be the caretaker of 

End House?” 

“ That is so.” 

“ Not lately, then ? ” 

“ No. The house lias been closed up. 

“ I see. For how long ? ” 

“ For -quite a while-as a matter of fact. The: owner 
-the late owner, that is-left it about a year ago. \\ 
received instructions to sell the property as it stood, 
but 7mnkly it is not a property to interest everybody. 
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And so, recently, we received further ins/1 ructions to let 
the house, pending a purchaser.” 

Hanbys eyes were brightening. Elizabeth, watching 
him, understood his interest. 

-r' ^ an J’ ou ted me a ^ tl ^ e more about this ? ” asked 
Hanby. Don t be afraid of frightening us off. Your 
advertisement mentioned that the place had atmos¬ 
phere-” 

“ Oh, undoubtedly.” 

‘‘—so you needn't fear adding to it. You said ‘ late 
owner. Who owns it now ? ” 

There had been hesitation in the agent’s attitude, and 
Hanby had both guessed its cause and removed it. Pro¬ 
vided he did not lose his client, the agent was quite 

“ Well, as a matter of fact,” he said, clearing his 
throat the position is rather unusual. The place was 
bought some eighteen months ago by a foreigner named 
• 1 n "y cr saw hlm myself. He purchased the house 
as?t stood—” prcv,ous owners—furniture and all, just 

“ And as it now stands ? ” 

novTotvn the X^X cJi “ 

‘ Have they ever been over ? ” 

Not to my knowledge.” 

Do you know how Bentoni died ? ” 

heard soft, squelching fontst™ • ^ ^ nc dar k n, ght he 
stole across the saltings the f mudflats - Stealth 
Something touched the window '' The th ® marshcs - 

11 aCddental ° r de,ib ^ ? The dark sttw oA hand 
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appeared beyond the glass. Escape—he had to escape ! 
But how ? How ? . . . How he escaped I am not sure— 
we must find that out—but he got back to Corsica in a 
twenty-foot boat, and was found the night after his 

* 1 !i.L — . k II &U L .U n.i h/h 11 . 


V.IUJ UO«U, UIIV* * » C4 v » JWU1IU **‘^**»- --- 

arrival with a stiletto through his heart. Well, good-^. 
afternoon. Thank you very much. By the way, may we 
know your name ? ” 


IUW ^ vjui imuiv. • 

" Eh ? ” gulped the agent, his eyes popping. “ Com- 
forth.” 


HU. 

Elizabeth just managed to hold on to herself, but when 
they were outside she gave way to hysterical laughter. 

“ That was—really—very unkind of you ! ” she gasped. 
“Well, he got back at"me with Comforth,” smiled 
Hanby. “ Now, then, where’s this Swan Inn ? ” 

The sign creaked at them across a small village green. 
Just before they reached the inn Hanby stopped, breaking 
n silence. 

“ Watch me carefully, Miss Arnold,” he said. “ If 
there is one thing I detest, it is an old man trying to be 

young.” . •. - 

“ I’d think it a good idea, if I ever came across it, 

replied Elizabeth. “ But why worry, Mr. Hanby, till the 
time comes ? ” 

The Swan Inn had a car. So, at least, the proprietor 
rather optimistically called it. But it was out, and they 
had to wait over an hour, during which they had tea, 
before it was ready for them. Then they returned to the 
station, collected their ill-matched trunks, and began to 
rattle along the nine miles to Craybrook. . 

For the first few miles the country was gently undulat¬ 
ing. Peace lay in the fields and the farms and the little 
woods they passed, and in the warm September sun¬ 
shine Cattle browsed in dull contentment. Rabbits 
moved across meadows or stubble, ready to vanish in a 
flurry of brown and white at the first sign of danger. 

Overhead larks sang while the pleasant et . her st *» 
their song. An old man in a smock, chewing a straw rl y a 

fr-jte looked as undisturbed as the cows . . . But t was, 
not a peace that soothed ; it was a peace that brooded or 
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tingled. Just as the year was beginning its last journey 
into forgotten time, so to Elizabeth—the car seemed 
to be taking them into a forgotten country where normal 
thought and action might not prevail. There was some¬ 
thing intriguing, as well as disturbing, in the sensation. 
Perhaps no companion of Peter Hanby could ever be 
quite at peace ; perhaps, while watching for his moods 
his nerviness, his sudden tits of self-consciousness, his 
equally sudden flashes of gaiety, his moments of intense 
vision clouded by exaggerated self-analysis- Elizabeth 
herself was becoming vulnerable. “ This" is going to be 
fun," she decided, for the comfort of the decision, “ but 
I must keep steady ! ” 

Something new came into the air. She sniffed salt. 
Mud. The car rose and dropped over the abrupt swell 
of a little bridge that spanned a stream. Heyond the 
bridge the hedges changed in character. So' did the 
fields. They becanie damp. They lost their definite 
outlines. The hedges grew fewer while ditches and 
dykes increased. A stunted tree pointed its one remaining 
branch across the lane. It was like a black old woman with 
a bent back. 

“ Sea," murmured Hanby. 

“ Yes, jolly,” she answered. “ Isn’t it ? ” He did not 
respond ; lus eyes were gravely dreamy. After a <dance 
at him she added, “ Or don’t you think so ? We could 
still turn back, you know, if this isn’t—going to be 
right.” 

Now he shortened his focus and turned to her. 

“ you want to turn back ? ” he asked 
“ No ! ” ' 

it "il’T T ° me * t,lis ;? J ust ri «ht. Just as I want 
it. Hut nothing means anything until we attach our own 

point ot view to it, and no two points of view are ever 

exae ly alike. That means that no two people ever see 

anything exactly alike. I am looking at all this through 

.he eyes of an author. I don't see 5-hat you see Hot 

does this look to you ? I don’t know. How does it look 
to our driver ? Again one can only guess-though mv 

W 
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guess would be that he’s seen it so often that he doesn’t 
really see it any longer at all. How did it look to Bentoni ? 
The man who was flying from a stiletto ? We none of us 
know that. But Bentoni didn’t see what you and I see, 
you may be quite sure ! ” 

“ You don’t really believe that about Bentoni, do you ? 
she inquired curiously. 

“ Yes, of course ! ” he retorted. “ He wore gold ear¬ 
rings, and his favourite food was sardines. Once he ate 
a luindred-and-one for a wager.” He smiled. “ One 
has to believe something, Miss Arnold, or dry up or go 
mad. That explains the extraordinary belief in God. 
Creation is just our ceaseless attempt to answer impossible 
questions.” He paused. 44 Is that good ? I expect it’s 
meaningless. It’s the kind of thing I put into my books 
when I’m afraid readers may discover that I have an 

ordinary mind.” 

“ Mr. Hanby ! ” 


“ Yes ? ” 

“ Will you tell me something ? ” 

“ If I can.” 

“ Why do you write thrill novels i 

“ Yes' V I should have thought you’d have written— 

0t ‘'Nm at air heanterld. “ You're intelligent. But 
the reason is very simple, and in a day or two.you wouH 
have found it out for yourself without asking. I m not 

clever enough.” „ 

“ t don’t believe that ! UoVwve it 

“ You wouldn’t. In my book, you "on t beheve it. 

You will think I have hidden quaht.es-quahties that 

have been side-tracked by some secret^u^Lked with 
think that, otherwise, my name would ^ But 

Wells and Kipling and Conrad and Me eiUr ^ .. 

actually—nothing of the sort I 1 f imita . 

^ ™-" 

“ I didn’t say better work 
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“ No, but you meant it ... I say, are we going off 
the edge of the world ? . . . after all, people want thrill 
stories, so what’s wrong with having written forty-nine ? 
Only a fortnight ago a judge told me he never went to 
sleep without one of my shockers under his pillow . . . 
I suppose this l ine leads somewhere ? . . . It’s a service, 
even to be a sleeping-draught . . . Hallo, he’s stopping. 
I say, Miss Arnold, what a view ! 

The car had emerged from a twisting lane into a 
cluster of humble buildings scattered around a rather 
untidy, nondescript space. Beyond the space the way 
continued, bordered by dykes, into a wilderness of 
flatness. The flatness was broken by long streaks and 
wide patches of water, by tracks that appeared to begin 
ami to end nowhere, by isol.ted gates that seemed to have 
lost the places they had once led to, by occasional small, 
stunted woods. Indecipherable objects maelc grey and 
brown smudges in the distance. Grey and brown, re¬ 
lieved by the rertec ions of water surfaces, sometimes 
dull, sometimes gleaming, were the predominating 
colours. An irregular line of shadowy dunes carried the 
eye to a vast, unnatural sea, the horizon of which, in¬ 
distinct in a mess of cloud, was either too high or too 
low ; not where one would expect it, anyway. And some¬ 
where in this salt-smelling No Man’s Land, which 
neither land nor water could claim completely as its 

own, rose a blurred oasis of foliage towards which the 
driver was pointing. 

“ Lnd Ouse, be ayond there,” he called, ” but tide’s 
comm in, 1 don t know as I can make it.” 

“I'S wonderful what you can do when you try '' 
Hanbv called back. 

Oh, I don t mind tryin’,” answered the man, ” on\ 

1 - IV p 31 ! 1 t0 be cau 6 ht bv the tide, see ? ” 

vouMl til Jr™ y ° U on a R ai n. the less chance 

>ou 11 have of being caught,” said Ihinb v . " Don’t let 

the last lap beat vou.” ' * et 

again* ^ grU " tCd ' ^ ' he Car J crktd into life 


I 
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During the final phase of the journey Elizabeth felt as 
though she were being driven off the map. The channels 
of water on either side widened, and more water licked 
forward along the sodden bases of long grasses. They - 
passed big patches of reeds and weeds, and areas of 
mud. They went round a sandy island, changed their 
direction, splashed through a pool, changed their direction 
again. The driver was hurrying for all he was worth, 
and a second pool they splashed through sent showers of 
spray on either side. ’ The advertisement of End House 
had "not been as informative as it might have been. It 
had omitted more than its name. 

“ How about this for the start of our story, said Hanby. 

“ We are deserted by our driver on a mudbank and are 

left staring at our trunks ! ” . 

“ Perhaps that’s what is really going to happen, 

“No, I don’t think so, replied Hanby. Look 
ahead—isn’t that a chimney beyond those trees . In¬ 
cidentally, how did those trees get there ? They deserve 

a medal. Outposts of Empire, eh ? , , . 

They were nearing the little oasis. I he creeks a 
pools that had looked like enveloping them were receding 
from the immediate vicinity, and the car gave a spurt o 
hone as it approached a space ot dry ground. I he next 
moment a sudden fluttering came from the marsh. o 
their left and two grey geese rose in agitation and soared 
bt-.vilv awav Thirty yards from where they had been 
rose something else. A human biped, this time, but one 
of the strangest Elizabeth l.ad ever seen. 

It was a man in a mud-covered waterproof. The wate 
proof was so muddy, and merged so completely into the 

FSrEniiStr EE ‘sg 

however, disturbed the impression. 
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“ Thank you, very much ! ” he shouted, with angry 
sarcasm. 

“ What for ? ” Hanby called back. 

“ You’ve lost me two birds I’ve been waiting hours 
for ! ” cried the man. 

“ Splendid,” retorted Hanby. 

The car took a curve round the trees. The man ran 
after it, and caught it up as it stopped. He was a big 
man, and his vile mood seemed to add to his size., 

“ What’s splendid about it ? ” he demanded. 

“Why, that you lost the birds,” answered Hanby. 
“ They’re still alive.” 

“ So are chickens before you eat them.” 

“ You’re having bad luck. I’m a vegetarian.” 

“ Oh, a vegetarian, what ? ” 'I'lie man swallowed. 
“ Do you cat potatoes ? ” 

“ With sympathy, though, unlike the cauliflower, they 
do not have a death spasm.” 

The man’s mouth opened and closed. Then he de¬ 
livered his final shot. “ liver thought of the death spasm 
4 of a worm ? The spade that dug your potato probably 
chopped a worm in two.” 

“■That’s an interesting thought,” admitted Hanby. 
” Yes, very interesting. I'll have to review my diet. But 
* if I do decide to go on eating potatoes, I shall never 
wait hours for the pleasure of chopping worms in two. 
Good-afternoon, sir.” 

The man’s mouth opened and closed again. His 
teeth looked unnaturally good and white in their grubby 
setting. Elizabeth prepared her ears for a violent oath, 
but suddenly he turned from Hanby to her, appearing to 
register her in his consciousness for the first time. He 
swung round abruptly, and vanished. 

Well, that’s that,” murmured Hanby. 

We’re ’ere,” the driver reminded him, rather 
anxiously. 

He had already left his seat, and was lifting the first 
trunk to the front door of the grey stone building that 
had come into view round the foliage. 


< t 
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End House suited its name. There was no other house 
in sight—they had passed none since leaving the scattered 
village of Craybrook—and it exuded a grim sense of 
termination. Hut if its appearance was not picturesque.y 
it at least looked dry and solid, and promised comfort in¬ 
side. Its only seiious sign of wear was a broken window 
to the right of the poich.. 

“ Mrs. Emmott is evidently deaf, or she would have 
heard us,” commented Hanby. “ Do we ring, or use our 

key ? ” 

“ If she's deaf, ringing won’t help,” answered Eliza¬ 
beth. “ Still, I vote we ring, to avoid giving her a shock ! ” 
Hanby nodded. As he approached the door, the driver 
followed him with the second trunk. He had already 

deposited the typewriter case. . , 

“Would you mind settling now, sir? he asked, 
placing the second trunk on the ground beside the first. 

“ I can on’y jest make it, if that.” 

Hanby parted with a pound note, and then rang the 
bell. The car began to move away as the bell tinkled 

faintly inside the building. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


STRANGE RECEPTION 

‘ Once more,” said Hanby, and rang again And again 
here was no response from Mrs. Emmott. Well, n 

the mountain will not come to Mohammed 

must got to the mountain. Insert it upside down, and 

tU Hc' produced the key and followed the agents in- 
^ructions. A moment later, the door was creaking 
wards, and they were looking into a large, emp y ■ 
Elizabeth never forgot her first .mpression of the h g 
parlour of End House, just as she never forgot her hn, 
impression of the author who stood by her side, peering 
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in with her. The two impressions were destined to he 
indelibly interwoven ; the one always made her think of 
the other. But at this moment they were divided by 
time and circumstance, and she merely looked into a big, 
rather bare parlour that had as yet no personal associa¬ 
tions. A square table stood in the centre of the stone floor 
on a worn brown carpet. The carpet was too small lor 
the room, and made no attempt to pretend that it was 
not. But it protruded a sufficient distauce from the table- 
legs to provide a sense of semi-comfort. A streak of 
sunlight slanted through a window at the back, making 
an unnaturally bright patch on the wide stone margin 
between the wall and the carpet’s edge. On the left of 
the window, protruding a little way into the room, was 
the commencement of a wooden staircase that turned 
along the wall and lost itself behind a partition. The 
lower portion of the partition formed a cupboard be¬ 
neath the staircase. Near the cupboard, and beyond a 
large brick fireplace in the left wall, was a half-open door. 
Around the room were various oddments of old furniture 
A long oak chest. A model of a ship on a bracket A 
bookcase half-filled with dusty books. A tall, dark oak 
corner cupboard, extending almost to the whitewashed 
ceiling, which needed another whitewash. A stool. 
Some hard chairs. A small round table with a globe of 
the world on top and a waste-paper basket underneath. 
Slung on a wall, a long telescope. Slung near it a gun 

oth the telescope and the gun looked museum pieces^ 

But amid all this atmosphere, which lived fully up to the 

rM;: e E^:„ adver,iscmcnt ' there ™ 

Fl TI K y »k St0 ° d f ° r , several ^conds without speaking 
Elizabeth guessed that Han by s mind was racing at 

^roX g ne h ;i S ShC did n °‘ SCC - The 'began 

“ \ VelI > no one here,” she said. 

Are you sure ? ” he answered. 
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chilly sensation that he was staring at the feet of some 
invisible person. In a sense he was, as he made clear a 
moment later. 

“ That mud looks rather recent,” he remarked. v 

Now she followed his gaze more closely. She saw the 

vague impression of a boot. 

"And that chair,” he added. “It doesn’t seem to have 
any sort of reasonable position. It seems to have been 
pushed back quickly. As though somebody might have 
been sitting in it when we rang the bell. If I were setting 
a stage and wanted to convey the idea that somebody had 
just dived out of a room, I should fix a chair at exactly 
t hat angle. Wouldn’t vou ? That and a muddy footprint 
ought to be enough. But, of course, you wouldn t see 
the footprint from the gallery—without opera glasses ^ 
and you might even miss that bit of—what . Cheese . 
She followed his gaze to another portion of the carpet. 

«• Yes I think, cheese. So I would add a half-open door, 
and just the edge of the shadow of a head—as might be 
cast, for instance, by somebody standing in a patch 
sunlight in the next room similar to the patch of sun¬ 
light ^ we have here, and presumably coming through 
another back window—do you get what I mean . . . . 
And then, suddenly, the shadow would dlsa PP ear ’ “ 
though its origin had all at once noticed it and drawn 
back 8 . . • Don’t move, Miss Arnold 1 Keep where you 

"'His voice became quick and sharp as the half-open 
door stirred The next instant it had swung complete y 
o^en and a tall, thin figure stood in the doorway, 

P 1 t ri w g as b an k ext t ra h o e rS]nary figure It did not belong to the 
nicture in which it was framed as it might have done, 
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though long and lithe, seeming not quite to fill them— 
was as strange in attitude as in appearance. Even 
Hanby, who studied human psychology and reactions, 
and who frequently deduced the coming second with 
uncanny accuracy, did not appear to know' what to make 
of him. 

“ Who arc you ? ” demanded Hanby. 

“ Well—there you are,” replied the man, with an air of 
handsome confession. “ I'm damn well caught, so I 
might as well damn well admit it.” 

His voice Was a shade too gentlemanly to carry con¬ 
viction. Like his clothes, it was struggling to act a part 
for which it might once have been fitted. His checks 
were pale and rather blotched. He belonged apparently 
to that most desolate of regions, the social No Man’s 
Land. In this aspect alone lie bore some relation to his 
indeterminate environment. 

“ I think I’d rather you explained it,” suggested 
Hanby. 

The man transferred his blue and watery eyes from 
the author to his secretary, while deciding what form the * 
explanation should take. He decided to go on as lie had 
begun. 

“ Well, I’m a damn fool,” he answered, “ and deserve 
what I get. Always been one, so there you are. It’s the 
drink. Not that I ve had any lately. Months and months 
. . . Never you touch it, young lady. If I had my life 
all over again, I wouldn’t even touch a cocktail. Damn 
silly. But there you are. W r e live once, and learn too late. 
Well, now I expect I’ll have to push off.” 

He made a vague movement. Hanby and Elizabeth 
glanced at each other. 

“ You’ve no right here, then ? ” asked Hanby. 

“ No damn right at all,” responded the man. 

” Where will you go ? ” inquired Elizabeth. 

He gave her a quick look, then relapsed into self- 
condemnation. 

“ That doesn’t matter,” he assured her, dismissing 
tne importance of his fate from the conference. “ What 
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matters is that I’ve no right- to be here, and that I must 
take myself off. We’ve all of us got our own troubles, 
and you can’t saddle yourselves with other people’s. 
That’s the one damn virtue I can claim—I never saddle v 
mvsclf on other people, I never have and I never will.” 
He drew himself up with dignity, then turned to Hanby 
again. “ I’ve got a daughter, too, sir. But don’t ask me 
where she is. She dropped me years ago. Severe if you 
like. But damn right. Damn right. Well . . 

He made another vague movement. He was taking 

himself off very slowly. , . „ . 

“ How long have you been here .' asked rlanoy.^ 

“ Ah you’d better not ask too many questions, the 
queer individual retorted. “ Not that I’ve done any 
damage. I’ve lived in a house of my own. Served in one, 

too Whv not admit it ? , . , , 

“ What I'm asking you to admit,” Hanby reminded 

him, “ is how long you’ve been here ? ” „ 

“ I came here yesterday. No, the day before. 

" YouVe°spottcd it, sir. But-wcll, I’ll tell you hotv ' 
it happened. Got caught by the bl—damn tide. " kin p 
came a damn storm, and I was soaked. How . 

And that’s not as far through now as it used to be. n 

ever. To the skin. So, well, I knocked at this door, and 

getting no reply—„ 

“ You broke a window i ...... cmilc, 

• « ]•>—yes ” He paused, then added with a sm . 

“ Now, 1^ could have put the jolly old blame on the j y 

old storm for that, couldn’t I ? But that s no y J 

Perhaps he had thought o fit just too late ^ 

broke the window, and I climbed in. It *as 

aS T S S y Tha! means you've been here two day,' . 

“ Two ? Yes. Two days longer than I had any b 

to be. I’m not excusing myself.” ^ 

“ Has any one else been here t 

He shook his head. „ „ pressed 

“ I suppose you’re sure of that ? Hanny \ 
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him. “ You haven’t spent the whole of your two days 
inside, have you ? What about this afternoon ? ” 

“ Ah, I get your point,” replied the intruder. “ I 
went out once. This morning. No, no, yesterday morn¬ 
ing. I never was any damn good on time. Yesterday 
morning. I went out to buy some food. Someone had 
given me a couple of shillings to mind a car. I used to 
own two cars. Shocking.” 

“ Then you haven’t been out at all to-day ? ” 

“ No. Excuse me, sir, but am I right to presume that 
you own this house ? ” 

“ I’ve rented it.” 

“ Ah ! Rented.” 

“ Does that affect the position ? ” 

“ Not mine, of course. Only yours.” 

“ What makes you say that ? ” 

He hesitated. He scratched his nose thoughtfully. It 
was not a wise action, for it drew attention to the nose. 
“ Damn silly idea, I expect—but it just occurred to me 
that this might be a better house to rent than to own. 
But, there, that’s none of my business.” 

“ None,” agreed Hanby. “ All the same, you might 
tell me what’s on your mind ? ” 

“ The young lady is not nervous ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” Elizabeth answered for herself. 

“ Probably it’s my own nerves. I never was fond of 

the sea. And here you get the sound of the wind, too_ 

wind and reeds—gulls—the whole damn stuff. There’s 
one bird round here that makes a noise like a—a dying 
baby. Of course—one knows—but there you are.” b 
The next moment they all started slightly. A sharp 
report rang through the outside stillness. 

‘‘Perhaps it isn’t round here any more,” remarked 
Hanby, rather grimly. 

„ And that ’? mother- thing,” murmured the man. 
l nat gun. You never can say when_” 

A!1 at once something seemed to burst inside him 
and for the first time he lost his artificial quality. 

Do you know what I found not far from here ? ” he 
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cried. “ Near the sand-dunes. A—a hole. Just dug. 
Long. Narrow . . . Damn silly ! ’ ... , • 

He swallowed, then forced himself back into his 

artificial skin with a grin. 

fl “ Well, 1 thought I’d mention it. But don t you worry, 
young lady. Just my bloody nerves. H'm. Well, there 
I you are. (Jood-rd ernoon. 

' This time he reallv did move with a purpose, but as 

i he reached the door Hanby stopped him. 

“ You mentioned the tide. Are we cut on now . 

“ Ivh ? ’’ 

I “ ()ur driver was in a hurry to get back. 

; “ Ah, yes, the road. A part of that may be covered. 

But there’s a bank.” 

“ I see. Bv the wav, what’s your name r 
“ Ah ! Yes ! ” The jerked monosyllables seemed to 
give importance to the casual question. He cleared us 

th ™We!l Hanby. “take a stroll for 

ten minutes' and then. if you like to call aga.n, I may 

H wS TraykUiXd. Then, swallowing some ill- 
defined emotion , he departed, and the author and seere- 
tarv were alone again. 




1 
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CHAPTER SIX 

ALL THE INCONVENIENCES 

Before closing the door Hanhy stepped -out into ^the 
porch and pulled the luggage into. he JJ^osT boyish 

nirnc d ‘^E'^iu'p. tnmsitio P n S from mature efficiency 

and'huclhgcncc to’youthful ebullitic.ere no, the least 

confusing part ot him. _ , . , «« Dianna drop- 
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he swept his arm around—“ but that chap—of course, 
we’ve got to use him. I had someone rather like him in a 
book I wrote a couple of years ago. It’s a type, you 
know. You come across them sometimes selling matches 
in the streets, or entertaining theatre queues, or—or 
crossing a road to ask you for a cup of tea. When you 
oblige them you feel you are assisting distressed nobility. 
The youngest son of the youngest son. Their stock 
trick is to disarm simple people by a pose of self-con¬ 
fession. But, I admit—this fellow—what did you make 
of him ? ” 

“ I leave all that to you,” she answered. 

“ Oh, no, you don’t ! ” he retorted. “ We all make 
something of everybody ! I make something of you. 
You make something of me. God knows how near or 
how far we are to the truth, although the only significant 
truth is the creation in our own minds. You made Mr. 


Walter Trayle out a liar, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, I got as far as that,” she responded, with a laugh. 

“ And our point is, how much of a liar ? ” mused 
Hanby, staring towards the doorway in which the subject 
of their discussion had stood. “ I believe him implicitly 
when he says he drinks, but not so implicitly when lie 
talks of having possessed two motor-cars. Nevertheless, 
that’s possible. He may have come down in the world, 
though most individuals of his type have never been up! 
They trade on an accidental resemblance to the part 
they are playing. Some are helped by heredity. Illegiti¬ 
mate throw-outs. You know, I found mvself more 
interested in his little lies than his big ones.* Did you 
notice how he boggled over the time question ? He kept 
increasing one day to two. Did you notice ? I got a 
distinct impression that he had not been here quite as 
long as he made out.” 


« ™ Then " hy shou,d he fib about k ? ” asked Elizabeth 

The longer he was here, the greater his sin ! ” 

i- , tt a F he had a S reater sin sti11 on his mind,” re¬ 
plied Hanby, after .a moment’s thought. “ Perhaps—ves 

perhaps he needed an alibi ? He may have arrived 
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here yesterday to escape the consequences of something • 
he did—somewhere else—the day before .' 1 hat would 
civc him a motive tor suggesting that he had been here— 
and not somewhere else—the day before. Two days ago. v 
Was there a storm two days ago ? We could check up 
on that. Suppose Mr. Trayle murdered somebody two 

d tvs ago—is this worrying you ? ” 

Of course not,” she answered quickly, though it was. 

She wished she had been accompanying her employer 
on a real holiday, when his mind could rest from its 
ceaseless probing ; vet she doubted whether his over- 
recep ive brain could ever rest. ^Please, go on. 

“ Thank you. You’re helpful.” 

“ I ought to be, at five pounds a week. 

“ Nonsense 1 I beg your pardon. No, I don t. Stutt 

and mmsensc.' You'll be just as helpful if 1 were only 

giving you two pounds a week. 

«• Well don’t cut down my salary to test it. 

.'I promise not to. Only-1 can't help wonder- 

'"“"whether your talk will send me batty ? It won't. ' 
“ In the first minute of our acquaintance , y P 

slung on the wall. » j v q n<r the man who 

scope/’ though^ bhzaheth. He * ncrves mus , 
last used it. 5>LL,II » 

be pretty good ! ” 

■ A VVVrfhere to write a novel, and two days ago Mr. 

Trayle committed a murder. Yes . that ever 

"Of cottrse, you re better thatany *«"& r j ht 

happened,” he murmured. Incidental y y mc . 

We won't think of you and c " on '; 11 Walter 
We'll think of the novel. And two days ag 
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Trayle committed a murder, and one day ago he hopped 
in here to hide from the law, and when he’s arrested he ■ 
hopes that his statements to us will provide him with an 
alibi. In his own phraseology, damn silly. But he’s given 
us more than this, you know—more than his characterisa¬ 
tion and the germ of a plot. He’s given us a recently dug 
hole in the shape of a grave. We must find that. And a 
bird that moans like a dying child. Funny, hearing the 
shot at that moment. I expect it was fired by our muddy 
grouser with the gun. We’ll use him, too. He didn't like 
us very much, did he ? And, of course, Bentoni. Yes, 
but Trayle—we’ll get back to Trayle. And—after all— 
to you and me. Will Trayle be of any use to us if Mrs. 
Emmott lets us down ? ” 

He gave her a quizzical look. His idea had a startling 
practicality. 

“ Mrs. Emmott has let us down,” Elizabeth temporised, 
thinking about it. 

“ Temporarily, yes. Permanently ? We don’t know. 
We’ll have to find out that in due course, but meanwhile 

this place looks a bit cobwebby-” 

“ I can deal with the cobwebs ! ” 

“ Yes, I’m quite sure you can, Miss Arnold. And you 
could scramble eggs and sew on my buttons, if I’d let 
you. But I’m not going to let you. That is, if I can help 
it. You are my secretary, not my cook-general. Our Mr. 
Trayle, on the other hand, has already had some exper¬ 
ience of service—so he says—and he’ll be back here in 
five minutes. To stay, if we want him. The question is, 
therefore, whether we do want him ? ” 

“ Isn’t the question really whether he’ll come back ? ” 
she suggested. 

Oh, no ! He’ll come back ! I know many things 
about Mr. Trayle, though—so far—I’ve had to rely on 
my invention for his story. One thing I know is that he’s 
a sponger. If he can sponge on us he’ll most certainly 
do it. He will do as little work as he can for as large a 
sum as we’ll give him. Probably he’ll turn faint while 
sweeping, sit down with the apologetic observation, 
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' Damn silly,’ accept your offer to finish the job for him, 
and watch you mournfully while feeling as fit as a fiddle. 
Of course, I’m overpainting the picture. He may really 
feel faint. He’s a pathetic fellow. Still—watch for his 
tricks. I wonder where he slept. What about having a 

look round ? ” 

Only an author with a preoccupied mind could have 
delayed this necessary operation for so long. It was 
with' relief that Elizabeth turned from theories to prac¬ 
ticalities. She followed Hanby into the adjoining room— 
he dived there suddenly, ahead of her—and found him 
standing in the middle ot a small kitchen. 

“ Any bloodstains ? ” she inquired cheerfully, acting 
on the principle that a blow half-met is but half-felt. 

‘^No, l don’t see any. Not yet! There ^s the 
he stood in. This kitchen needs a bit of cheer ! What s 

th They V moved to the window and looked out. The 
sun now dropping low and a little to their left, sent 
its rays across reed-tops to an indeterminate space of 
^ „ra«w Water glinted among the reeds nearest to 

the a m! Sere a'na^w channel Widened into a little 

P “'l suppose you’d call that the back yard ” com¬ 
mented Hanby. “ I wonder whether, at htgh tide, 

water comes nght up to the house answered 

“ It’s nearly high tide now, isn 

El " ^understand, but nearly is not quite." 

:: £ knew What he was in 

I it u-nn’t affect me 1 What s through there . 

eK |h , ned J a dlT off the kitchen. It kd ^ 

1 bed room! A camp-hed bore^ unt, y 
i “ This is where he slept, slie saiu, 

her. 
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“ Any empty bottles about ? ” he inquired. 

They found three. 

Then they explored the upper floor. Elizabeth fought 
an eerie sensation as she began mounting the woouen 
staircase from the parlour. The stairs took two turns, 
ending at a little square landing. The landing’s illumina¬ 
tion came through a narrow length of glass in the roof. 
On the right, a door led into a long, narrow' room over 
the kitchen side of the house; ahead, a door led into a 
larger bedroom with angles. The larger room had a 
double bed. Both beds were made—Elizabeth wondered 
how many weeks they had been made—and the furniture, 
of old dark wood, was in keeping with the furniture 
below'. There was no running water, and the blue china 
jugs needed filling.. 

“ Can you live without a bathroom ? ” queried Hanby, 
rather anxiously. 

“ I’ve done it before,” replied Elizabeth. She did not 
mention that she had never done it for a month. “ I 
suppose there are tubs or a well or something.” Sud¬ 
denly she turned to him. “ You know, I-” 

“ Love it here,” he finished for her. His face wore a 
dubious smile. “ Yes, I was waiting for that. You had 
to say it. I should have made you say it in my book. But 
is it the truth—or just a beautiful lie ? ” 

“ If you’re so clever, you ought to know that, too,” 
she retorted. “ I will admit I wouldn’t mind a bath¬ 
room, but I wasn’t lying. I wouldn’t change places with 
anybody in the world. Is that good enough ? ” 

“ Quite good enough,” he answered, with relief. “ As 
a matter of fact, I don’t think I’d change places with 
anybody, either—and I’ve not been able to feel like that 
for a good many years—well, a long time, anyway. Don’t 
you admire my judgment, Miss Arnold ? ” 

” In picking out this house ? ” 

“ No > picking out my secretary. She had to be 
someone who .could stand me—who could give me the 
ease I need to run on and on in just my own way—the 
w'ay I’ve grown into—without—oh, well, never mind, 
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I’m babbling. Let’s get down again now. No, wait a 
minute. We must settle the bedrooms. You’ve deter¬ 
mined already to have the small one—nothing is going 
to make you budge from that, not it you have to sit 
up with me all night arguing. Just the same, you’re going 

to have the big bedroom. Come along.” 

He turned and ran downstairs. She followed him down 

slowly, and found him by the trunks. 

“ i'll agree to the bedroom arrangement on one con¬ 
dition ” she said. “ If we have Trayle to look after us, 
all his work is below, and you must let me look after the 
top floor. Somehow I couldn’t bear to have lum wander- 

inn among my things. . , . • f >> 

* “ Do you know, I don’t think I could bear it, eithe , 

he replied. “ I accept your condition—if we have Irayle 

to look after us. But we are going to have Trayle to look 

after us only until we have found Mrs. Lmmott, and 

find Mrs. Lmmott, plus the stores she is supposed to 

have laid in for us, is our next job. After these trun 

I must get them up. And my typewriter-Hl have .t on 

that round table. We’ll move the globe to the coffui. 

vinegar. I can t stand^ 0 „ m0 st annoying 

,,Ah! 

T ^W. :: -d El-beth, as he turned to the 

d °But it was neither. When Hanby opened the door 
the large form of the muddy man w.th the gun loomed 

in the doorway, filling it. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

ADAM SHORE 

The visitor did not beat about the bush. He explained 
the object of his call with disarming bluntness. 

“ I just looked in to apologise,” he said. “ When I 
get disturbed shoot in’, I’m pretty foul.” 

“ Well, that’s very nice of you,” replied Hanby. “ I 
wasn’t too polite myself, was I ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Anyway, I began the row. It’s a 
pity you’re a vegetarian, or I’d give you a bird some time 
as a peace offering.” 

“ My secretary isn’t a vegetarian,” smiled Hanby. 
“ At least, are you ? ” 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

“ Good ! I’ll remember it,” the visitor smiled back. 
“ What name shall I write on the tag ? ” 

“ Elizabeth Arnold,” said Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth Arnold. Good. I’ll remember it. Do you 
like plover, Miss Arnold ? ” 

“ I’ve never tasted it.” 

“ Then it>s time you started. There’s some about here. 
But they want catchin’. Wily beggars. Once they’ve 
heard a gun they’re up to all the tricks, but I know a 
swamp—only a couple of miles off—where I’ll get a 
bag the next high wind. Golden and green.” 

“ Do y° u only shoot birds in a wind ? ” asked Eliza¬ 
beth. 

The visitor glanced towards Hanby. “Will you be 
bored if I go on ? ” he inquired. “ I’m a whale when I 
start. It’s my big vice. Just can’t help it. After all, 
don t forget, the plovers aren’t vegetarians—they eat 
worms and insects and molluscs, death spasm and all. 
otill, 1 don t want to offend a second time.” 

.. By f 11 mea r s '. 8° on ’” answered Hanby. amiably. 
But why not do it sitting ? ” 
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“ I’m in a filthy state. And I’m interruptin’.” 

“ Not at all. We’re interested.” 

“ Thanks.” He moved towards a chair, then hesi¬ 
tated. 

“ Yes, we might all sit down, Mr. Hanby, suggested 
Elizabeth, interpreting his hesitation as she had inter¬ 
preted Hanby s interest. This was more copy ! “I’m 

ready to . . .” , 

As they sat, the visitor glanced at her rather curiously, 

then at his host. 

44 Hanby* he repeated. He had a pleasant, heavy 
voice A quality of controlled roughness ran through it. 
Whereas Walter Trayle tried to be the gentleman he 
was not, this man failed to conceal the gentleman he 
was. Even his mud could not conceal it. ” Thanks lor 
the clue. Not the author, by any chance ? ” 

“ Afraid so,” murmured Hanby. 

“ Well, by Jove ! I read you as soon as you come out 
in the sixpences ! But what the blazes do you write 

about murders for, seein’ you're a vegetarian . 

“ I haven't any idea,” replied Hanby. I'e often 
wondered myself.' May we know your name, to complete 

he list ? M 

1 Sorry. Adam Shore. Not so excitin’ as yours. It’s 
all I can do to write a letter, and then I have to look in a 
1 dictionary every other word for the spellin . Ignorant 

jh^But you know about plovers,” said Elizabeth, 

i S °'He' looked at her and laughed. Again she not^cd his 
excellent teeth. He kept his eyes on her for a few 

d%d I was 

Is z « ir f “ 

Ssr ’^s rr, 
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worked out on paper, but migratin’ birds ain’t, worked 

out on paper ! I’ve seen ’em-” He broke off. “ Yes, 

but all this don’t interest you ! ” 

“ What, an author ? ” retorted Hanby. 

Shore glanced at Elizabeth. 

“ He’ll eat it up,” she said. “ Please go on ! ” 

“ Well,” answered Shore, “ I’ve seen the sky turn 
black with ’em—I’m not talkin’ of plovers now. I’ve 
waited a week just to watch that dark bunch come along 
and spread out before sunset. By God, there's formation, 
if you like ! Here they are, makin’ for the same line of 
trees they settled in last autumn. They’ve been hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of miles since then, up at the frozen 
top of the world—they could tell some stories, eh ?— 
but here they come again, just as if there were signposts 
in the sky. And round they wheel, round and round, 
once, twice, three times, till Mussolini gives the com- ! 
mand, and then swish, swoop, drop ! Down into the 
trees with a noise like—what ? You can’t describe it ! 
You’ve got to hear it . . . And the chatterin’afterwards, 
while they’re gettin’ to bqd in the tree-tops. Hey, you’ve 
got my branch !—where’s the bath-sponge ?—quiet 
there, quiet there ! And you sit in your punt and the 
light dies on the water in the silence . . .” 

Elizabeth gasped. She felt suffocated by fluttering 
wings. For a few moments she had been up in the sky 
herself, dropping down dizzily into leaves. 

“ And you shoot birds,” said Hanby. 

“ ^eah, I shoot them,” replied Shore. He turned over 
a lug hand and regarded the knuckles. “ I shoot ’em. 

Do you remember tellin’ me just now that you didn’t 
know why you wrote murder stories ? Well if you 
can’t explain a thing, don’t ask me to ! ” 

i cx pl a «ned why you need a wind to shoot 

plovers, Elizabeth reminded him. 

" Ah ’ Plovers,” he said, turning to her. “ So I haven’t 
I hose weren’t plovers. The plovers I’m talkin’ about 
\ave taken a fancy to a wet meadow near a farm. Later 
they .11 go to the salt marshes—and bet I can tell you the 
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exact spot ! Now, before a plover’s heard a gun you 
could almost go up and talk to him, but once he knows 
the bang he’s smarter than fashion. Stubborn, too. 
That’s what f like about him. He doesn’t get scared and 
sav, ‘ Me for somewhere else.’ He just gets careful. 
You’ll still find him in his old quarters, but he’s lookin’ 
out for you. He keeps out in the open, so he can skedaddle 
at a moment’s notice. And can he skedaddle ? I'll say ! 
He can beat a gun in the sky, and he can beat the gunner 
on the ground. You try a hundred-yards dash with a 
plover some time, Miss Arnold ! 

“ But—and here’s the funny thing,” he. went on. 
“ Plovers don’t like a gale. It’s their blunt pinions. A 
gale keeps ’em down, and then you’ll find ’em on the 
ground if you come to them upwind.” He smiled, half- 
apologetically. “ So now I’ve told you, after goin’ all 
round the mulberry-bush, and I’ll push off. Gettin’ on 
all right ? Nothin’ I can do for you ? ” 

“ Wait a moment! ” exclaimed Elizabeth, as he got up. 
Shore raised his eyebrows. 

" I think she means we can’t answer your last question 
till we get our breath,” smiled Hanby. 

Shore grinned. 

“ I see,” he replied. " Well, I’m in no hurry. 

Hanby and Elizabeth exchanged glances. Each had 
the same thought. Trayle had been absent well over ten 
minutes, and the situation was becoming more acute. „ 
“ Did you come across anybody outside just now . 

inquired Hanby. 

“ Not a soul,” returned Shore. 

" I suppose you’re acquainted with most of the people 

around here ? ” , f . „ 

“ That doesn’t take a month of Sundays. 


“ Mrs. Emmott ? ” . , „ 

Shore nodded. “ Rose Cottage, near the Wild Duck. 

“ Wild Duck—that sounds like an inn. 

“ It’s about the only resemblance. I m staying 
there—when I’m indoors." Can I take a message or 


something ? ” 
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“ I think he can,” answered Hanby, turning to 
Elizabeth. 

She explained their dilemma, while Adam Shore 
listened with interest. 

Of the two essentials they lacked, food was the more 
important, but Hanby was insistent that they must also 
have service, and Elizabeth guessed that he was thinking, 
for her sake, of the proprieties as well as of the labour. 
She herself did not care a rap about the proprieties, and 
she doubted whether cither Mrs. Emmott or Walter 
Trayle would materially assist respectability. She was 
quite ready to do without either of them, for there was a 
strange, invigorating reality about the atmosphere, and 
about the two totally different men who were helping to 
colour it—the one with his nervous intelligence, the 
other with his queer enthusiasm for birds—that seemed 
to lift her above conventions and to reduce the importance 
of gossiping tongues. She did not want any conventional 
interference. Beneath her outward composuie she felt 
excited and elemental, and though it rather frightened 
her—she confessed that afterwards—it also intrigued her, 
like a vivid dream one hangs on to despite its oppressions. 
“ Yes, a bit of a hole,” commented Shore. 

“ Especially if we’re cut off by the tide,” added Hanby. 
•“ By the way, how do you manage about that ? ” 

“ Me ? Oh, that don’t matter to me. I can stay out 
all night if I want to—as a matter of fact, I’m doin’ so 
to-night. Anyhow, I’ve got my punt. I’d better use it 
to look up Mrs. Emmott, hadn’t I ? ” 

“ It would just about save our lives.” 

“ And ^’hat about stores ? And suppose she’s cot 
measles ? ” 

“ Yes, one of us ought to go with you,” agreed Hanby 
following his thought. “ Will your punt take two ? ” 

“ Three at a squeeze.” 

“ That would leave no one here, to guard the fort.” 

“ goes the fort need guarding ? ” asked Elizabeth.’ 

Trayle may return.” 

And if he finds no one here, he’ll go away again.” 
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“ Will he ? ” queried Shore, frowning. “ I’ve not 
bumped into this fellow yet myself—rather odd that, 
eh ?—but from what you tell me about him, I wouldn’t 
swear he’d go away empty-handed ! If he got thiough 
that window once, he can get through twice.” 

“ Our trunks aren’t unlocked,” Hanby pointed out. 

“ That mightn’t worry a fellow like him/’ replied 
Shore, “ though, mind you, I’m only gucssin’.” 

“ It’s a reasonable guess. You’re right, I II stay. And 
if you don’t mind accompanying Mr. Shore back to 
Craybrook, Miss Arnold, you can interview Mrs. Emmott 
and find out what the trouble is. And bring back a lot 
of things to cat.” 

To his surprise, Elizabeth hesitated. 

" Will you be all right here—alone ? ” she asked. 

He laughed. 

“ Why not ? What’s going to happen to me . 

“ Something would happen to you in your book she 
answered, and wished the next moment that she hadn t. 

The smile faded from Hanby’s face. He grew thought- 

U ‘« Y es —obviously,” he said. “Obviously. Now— 
what ? ” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


TROUBLE AT CRAYBROOK 

Adam Shore’s punt was half-hidden in the reedy edge 
STpJSra? way along the road. Before he helped 
her into it, Elizabeth looked back towards the house. 
She could only see a bit of it through the intervening 
clump 0 of trees—a smudgy, silhouette against the low 
almost-setting sun. The horizon line was red. 

“ Worried ? ” came Shore s voice.^ 

She turned with * quick, “ No . 

“ Mind how you step,” he savT 
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He extended his big hand and she jumped into the 
boat. He called it a punt, but it was not like the Thames 
punts with which she was familiar. It was more like a 
half-covered canoe, with a long, narrow space down the 
centre. Along the sides were two gun-racks. The short 
oars could be used as paddles or punt-poles. 

“ I had this atrocity made for me,” he remarked. “ I 
call it the Gaggle. Afraid it isn’t built for comfort. 
Squat.” She sat down on a narrow plank, uncertain 
whether its real mission was to be a seat or a foot-rest. 
Shore sat in the stern, and took up one of the short oars. 

“ Certain ? ” he asked. 

“ What ? ” she replied. 

“ That you’re not worried. If you want to go back, 
I can interview Mrs. Whats-her-name, and do your 
shopping.” 

“ No, I don’t want to go back,” she answered, after an 
instant’s hesitation. 

“ Well, you know best,” he said, and pushed off with 
the oar, then began using it as a paddle. “ Come down 
here for local colour, eh ? ” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ I expect you think it’s mostly mud colour ? ” 

“ There’s plenty of that.” 

“ Well, watch those clouds. They’ll be blood-red in 
a minute. Then gold. And then, in a blink and a twink, 
out they’ll go like a candle. If Mr. Hanby’s watchin’ 
from his back windows, he’ll describe it in his book 
better than I can. What’s the book ? Or is that a state 
secret ? ” 

“ I don’t know yet. At least-” 

“ Just startin’ ? ” 

“ He’s getting ideas.” * 

“ I see. Well, I hope I won’t be one of ’em ! M 

“ You probably will be.” 

He looked surprised, then grinned. 

Thanks for the tip. I’ll mend my manners. I made 
a pretty bad start, didn’t I ? ” 

“ The continuation’s better,” she smiled. 
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“ Let’s hope the end will be the best. How people 
write books beats me. What’s Hanby’s method ? Does 
he find an atmosphere and then £tick a plot in it, or 
does he find a plot and then smear an atmosphere 
round it ? ” 

“ I’m not quite sure, yet.” 

“ And then there’s another thing I’ve wondered some¬ 
times. When you spend hours waitin’ for birds you have 
plenty of time for thinkin’. Look, there’s a coot.” He 
pointed towards a clump of reeds, but she did not see 
anything. “ When an author dictates what pace does 
he go ? Does it all come with a rush, and do you have to 
trv and race him, or does he wait for you ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she laughed. 

He stopped paddling, and regarded her solemnly. 

“ You arc his secretary, aren’t you ? ” he queried. 

“ Since this morning,” she answered. “ So far we’ve 
done nothing but travel.” 

“ ()h ! This mornin’,” murmured Shore. “ I see. 
Like the book—you’re just startin’.” 

“That’s it.” . , 

On the point of pursuing the topic he appeared to 

change his mind, and for a little while they ghded 
through a narrow, twisting, reed-fringed channel. I hey 
had left the locality of the road. The world had become 
a place*of green spires rustling out of whispering water, 
of little liquid sounds, of flatness mysteriously hidden by 
close horizons. They floated round filmy green corners 
that faded out into new vistas, each one indefinably 
different from the last. She was surprised at the green¬ 
ness, and supposed it was because they were 'vmding 
away from the sea where the mud-colour and sand- 
colour predominated. The water rippled mth quick 
transient hues. The soft sound of the paddle did not 
disturb the prevailing quietude. Hanby had introduced 
her to a new P mental world ; Shore was introducing her 
to a new geographical one. All in a single day- 

“ You like it ? ” 

She nodded. 
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“ So do I. Some don’t. It needs undcrstandin’. 
Or you’ve got to have a kink.” 

“ I think I’ve got the kink.” 

“ Good. It’s nice mcetin’ people who share your 
lunacy. We’re all lunatics, really. 1 dup.no. P’r’aps not. 
If I could write a hook, this is what I’d write about.” 
He gave a short laugh. “ And sell two copies ! ” 

“ I’d buy one of the copies,” she replied. 

“ You’d want your money back ! Hut there’s another 
book I’d write first. I’d call it ‘ Flyin’ South.’ Well, 
the title’s good, anyway.” 

“ Why do you shoot them ? ” she asked impulsively. 

“ What ? Birds ? ” He shook his head. “ I’ve had 
that poser once before to-day. I told Hanby I didn’t 
know. But p’r’aps I could give you a muddy sort of a 
reason—if you’re interested ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ You’re not forgettin’, are you, that you eat ’em ? ” 

“ I’m hoping you won’t make it too difficult for me to 
go on eating them.” 

“ I’M try not to. I eat ’em. Hanby’s your danger, not 
me.” He gave her a sidelong glance. “ ’Course, you know 
he’s a darned idealist—even though he does write blood 
and thunder ? ” 

“ I’ve found that out already. How”did you ? ” 

Oh, I ve got a bit in my noddle. Not much, but a 
bit. I say, while we’re talkin’, don’t miss those clouds 
They’re just lightin’ up. They won’t last. There’s only 
one thing, better than a sunset, and that’s a sunrise. 
Hanby doesn t eat birds because, while everything in 
life tugs him back, he’s one of those chaps that can’t help 
tuggin’ forward against the current. If they can stand 
the strain they end up big. It not, they end up in an 
asylum. Course, I’m exaggeratin’, but ‘p’r’aps you get 
my meamn . The worse their work—and, if I may say 
it, some of Hanby’s is pretty bum—the harder they tug. 
i hey ve got to trim the boat somehow to save it topplin’ ” 
She was surprised at his intelligence. At first, she had 
given him credit for only a little. “ Now, / don’t tug,” 
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he went on. “ I’m not big, and I’ve no intention of 
endin’ up in an asylum. I’m just like anybody else— 
barrin’ this one shootin’ kink—and I stick in the middle 
. . . Look at those clouds ! If Hanby’s lookin’ at ’em, 
too, I’ll bet he secs God in ’em. Where’ll God be in five 
minutes ? ” 

Elizabeth raised her eyes from the water and watched 
the clouds reach their peak of brilliance. One of them 
resembled a stretch of golden rocks in an aerial sea. The 
gold faded to pink, then grey. 

“ 'Course, if one didn’t die oneself, one might have 
to think twice about killin’,” said Shore. “ See the road 
again on your left ? We’re gettin’ back to it. I ought to 
tell you, when the road’s under the tide—part of it, and 
then only at new or full moon, unless the tide’s excep- 
tional—you can still get along the bank. There’s duck- 
boards and steps at the worst part. Well, I’d better get 

a move on.” 

The Gaggle took a spurt. They did not speak again 
until its nose was making for a small mooung-stump. 
which was the only visible indication that dry land 
existed among the enciicling reeds. The boat’s nose 
seemed to have smelt it out. 

“ Nearly there,” he said. 

“ I wouldn’t recognise it,” she answered. 

The boat slithered up to the post, like a woman sud¬ 
denly making her presence known by the rustle of her 
skirts He jumped ashore, looped a rope round the post, 
and helped his passenger out. Then he gu.ded her along 
a narrow track to a gate. Beyond the gate was a road 
I and she recognised the cluster of buddings that formed 

"f. Do aK , C '’a,f r J l you k here, or do I come with you ? ” 

imlU You come' with me,” replied Elizabeth, “ to help 

gpiSSS 


break the back of the shopping. He knew some of the 
things they would want, he said—there wouldn’t be a 
large selection to choose from—and it would save time 
if he made a start. “ I think you’ll handle Ma Emmott 
better without me,” he added. “ She didn’t like me 
much the last time we met.” 

“ Did you like her ? ” asked Elizabeth. 

“ No,” he admitted, “ but pr’aps that was because 
she didn’t like me. You may have better luck.” 

She watched him vanish along the lane, then pushed 
the gate open and knocked on the door. She thought, 
at first, that history was going to repeat itself, for, as at 
End House, the knocking seemed to fall upon deaf ears. 
Was Mrs. Emmott ever where she was expected to be ? 
But presently there was a faint sound above her, and as 
she looked up she saw another face looking down. It 
was a large untidy face ; dismal and depressing. 

“ Are you Mrs. Emmott ? ” Elizabeth called. 

There seemed a disposition above a vine to deny it. 
The face acted as though it had been caught. Since it 
had been caught, however, truth had to prevail, and a 
murmur descended that, yes, it was Mrs. Emmott, but 
that she was not very well. 

“ sorry,” answered Elizabeth. “ Could I speak to 
you for a moment ? ” 

She did not mention the object of her visit. An instinct 
warned her to delay that till the door was open. 

1 he large, untidy face disappeared. Uneasy, grudging 
sounds awakened the interior of the cottage, and a 
minute later Mrs. Emmott stood in the doorway, more 
or less complete. J ’ 

The rest of her was as untidy as her face, around 
which grey hair wisped from unexpected places. Her 
brown blouse, half-buttoned, seemed to have quarrelled 
with her black skirt. The skirt was stained. Ungartered 
stockings wrinkled into bedroom slippers. The slippers, 
of a blue that had long lost its original brightness, looked 
like an inappropriate Christmas present of many years 
ago. Indeed, the absence of Mrs. Emmott from End 
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House became, all at once, not a misfortune, but a 
blessing. 


Still, Elizabeth had to go through with it, even at the 
slight risk of success. 

“ I’m not well,” said Mrs. Emmott. “ Who are you ? ” 
“ You don't know me,” answered Elizabeth, “ but 


you were expected at End House this afternoon by Mr. 
Han by.” 

“ Hanby,” repeated Mrs. Emmott carefully. She 
seemed anxious not to commit herself to a recognition of 


the name. “ But that’s not your name ? ” 



“ You’re not Mrs. Hanby ? ” 

Elizabeth realised her mistake, and began again. 

“ You had a letter from the agents at Lenwich—from 
Brigg and Simson-” 

“ Letter ? ” interrupted Mrs. Emmott. The very 
word seemed foreign to her, and two patches of in¬ 
dignant pink came into her cheeks. “ Who from ? ” 

“ Brigg and Simson. They told us they had written 
to you, asking-” 

“ They never wrote to me ! ” declared Mrs. Emmott 
vehemently. Her voice implied that such a thing would 
constitute an insult. “ I never heard from anybody. 
When ? They never wrote ! ” Suddenly she turned her 
head, and but for that guilty and unintelligent movement 
Elizabeth would not have noticed an open envelope on a 
small table behind the woman. ” I’m not well,” she 


muttered. 

She did not look well. Her eyes were moist. Her 


breath smelt. . 

“ Never mind, it doesn’t matter,” said Elizabeth. 

“ We’ll get someone else.” 

The idea of competition awakened something rebellious 

in the muzzy brain. , „ 

“ No, you won’t, not for End House, you won t! 
exclaimed Mrs. Emmott. "A place like that? You r 
wouldn’t get any one to enter it—not for a farm—it 
ought to be pulled down, that’s what I said the last time 
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I walked out of it, it ought to be pulled down ! ” The 
outburst exhausted her. She became tearful. “I’m not 
well. I’ll catch my death if I go on standing here. Mr. 
Hanby, did you say ? They never wrote. I got a letter 
from my sister this morning, that’s all.” This was to 
explain the envelope on the table. She elaborated the 
explanation absurdly. “ She’s in China.” Elizabeth was 
unable to keep her disbelief out of her eyes. Mrs. Emmott 
blazed up again. “ Where’s Mrs. Hanby ? ” she shouted, 
and slammed the door. 

The door separated Elizabeth blessedly once more 
from the sound and sight of Mrs. Emmott, and from the 
smell of liquor. 

Well, that was that ! Grimly she turned in the direc¬ 
tion of the Wild Duck, where something even more 
disturbing than Mrs. Emmott greeted her. Outside the 
squalid porch stood a familiar car. 

It was Michael Kane’s. 


CHAPTER NINE 


A MAN IN LOVE 

When Michael Kane returned to his office, he dis¬ 
covered that he had a splitting headache. He discovered 
it after standing in the middle of his room, without 
moving, for nearly five minutes. His body, at least, had 
not moved. His mind had raced. It had raced in a way 

it had never raced before, and the race had worn him 
out. 

Before Elizabeth had met Peter Hanby at Liverpool 
Street station, his mind had visualised not only that meet¬ 
ing but the complete journey that followed. It had not 
stopped at the end of the journey, but had travelled on 
overpaintmg each moment with torturing absurdity’ 
to a good-night kiss. It was the kiss that had brought him 

headache pamfu revene int0 a consciousness of his 


« 




“ Ah, this won’t do ! ” he muttered. 

The cure, he decided, was work. It was not quite 
lunch-time, and a pile of letters lay on his desk. Ordin¬ 
arily. by now, his correspondence was well behind him ; 
but, ordinarily, he remained in his office from nine til! ^ 
one, and did not waste half a morning chasing deserters ! 
No, this certainly would not do. He must catch up with 
his work. He walked to the desk, and moved a finger 
towards the desk buzzer.- 

The finger paused. He was visualising again. Not 
a pretty dark-haired git I with a neat figure this time. 
A light-haired girl, with a stout figure, and a nervous 
giggle—the temporary secretary he was using from 
another department, until he replaced the one he had 
lost. “ Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of the 30th ult., 

I beg to point out-” 

His finger did not press the buzzer. He turned from 
the desk, preferring to continue his acute suffering than 
to attempt to stifle it. To suffer was, after all, to keep 
close to the cause of the pain ; to try and forget was to 
accept dismissal and defeat. Unconsciously emulating 
one of the characteristics of his rival, he wasted another 
five minutes'pacing up and down his carpet. He went 
through the maddening journey again. He went through 
the whole damn thing again. “ Good-night, Mr. Hanby.” 

“ Good-night, Miss Arnold. I hope you’ve everything 
you want ? ” “ Oh, yes ! ” She had a way of saying “ Oh, 
yes ! ” Thousands .of girls had just the same way, but to 
Michael Kane only Elizabeth had it. “ You like your 
new work ? ” “ Oh, yes ! Kvcr so much better than 

*• taking down business letters. “ Do you really mean 
that ? ” Did she ? No, of course she didn’t I She’d 
always seemed satisfied taking down letters . . . Oh, 


ves : 


1 ’hen, a little pause. They were standing at the 
toot of some stairs. IIe seemed-to see the stairs distinctly. 
He saw a casement window, and moonlight breaking 
through. A damned author, with a gift of words, and r 

moonlight. And then, suddenly ... 

Ue found himself back at the desk. He had snatched 
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the telephone receiver from its hook. Ichot . he 
thought. He replaced the receiver. He took it again and 
dialled a number. When a voice answered him, his own 
voice sounded somehow unnatural. 

’ 41 Hallo ! Is that Miss Wentworth ? ” 

“ Yes,” came the response. “ Who is it ? ” 

44 Mr. Kane.” 

44 Oh ! Mr. Kane ! ” There was a vague, fluttering 

pleasure in the tone. “ I didn’t recognise-” 

An unbearable pause of two seconds seemed like ten. 

What the devil had he phoned for ? 

“ I just thought I’d ring you up to—has she gone ? 

44 I’m afraid she has.” 

44 I see . . . She—she didn’t change her mind, then 
. . . Well, good luck to her.” 

Miss Wentworth answered, 44 I'm sure that’s very 
nice of you. In the circumstances. I wish she had 
changed her mind—I wish you could have brought her to 

reason. I thought, when you phoned, that perhaps-” 

As he replaced the receiver he looked at his watch. 
A quarter to one. Time came swooping back. Yes, she 
had gone—she had met Peter Hanby at the station, and 
the train was beginning its journey—yes, but none of the 
rest had happened ! The sudden unwinding of time 
seemed like a miracle. A quarter to one. A quarter to 
one. Nothing had happened. Well, nothing would 
happen ! Would it ? . . . wouldn’t it ? When next it 
was a quarter to one—a.m., not p.m.—when he woke 
up, if he ever went to sleep, would he be sure ? Would 
he jump out of bed and pour cold water over his head, 
and give all he possessed to be back twelve hours ? 
Back at this moment-? 

Kane noticed his hand. He held it up incredulously. 
It was trembling. 

He went to the room of the senior partner. 

“ Ah, Kane,” said Mr. Greene. 44 I was just thinking 
, about you. Have you done anything yet about a new 
secretary ? If not, I’ve just heard of— anything the 
matter ? ” 


C 
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“ No, nothing,” replied Kane. 

Mr. Greene regarded him disbelievingly. 

“ You’re working too hard—I’ve told you so before,” 
he grunted. “ I’ll get that girl along after lunch, and if 
you take my advice, young man, you’ll leave the office 
early.” 

“ I’m going to ask whether I can leave now,” answered 
Kane. “ I shan’t be wanting that girl.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ I’m on the track of another.” 

“ Oh ? ” 

“ Miss Arnold.” 


Mr. Greene’s eyebrows went up sharply, then came 
down again as though they had struck an indiarubber 
ceiling. He looked thoughtful. 

“ Think it wise, Kane ? ” he queried, dubiously. 

“ When I move up in March, I’ll be wanting her with 
me,” returned Kane. “ She knows the work upside 
down.” 


“ I see. Well, she’s certainly above the average. But 
do you think you’ll get her back ? A girl like that won’t 
be out of a job long-” 

I’ll get her back, sir,” Kane interrupted, “ but I’ll 
be needing the afternoon to do it.” 

Mr. Greene stared at his desk, drumming his fingers 


on the edge. Then he nodded. 

“ If she wants a rise, she can have it. 


I’ll see you in 


the morning.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” , ... 

As the door closed Mr. Greene thought, I don t like 

the look of Kane,” and tried not to feel worried. 

The first thing Kane did on leaving the office was to 
buy a map and search those portions fed by London and 
North-Eastern Railway; but apparently it was easier 
to find a needle in a haystack than to discover the where¬ 
abouts of a place called Craybrook in the eastern half of 
England. His next step was more intelligent. He rang 
up Liverpool Street station and asked for the Enquiry 
Office. From there he learned that the station for Cray- 
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brook was Lenwich. Even with Lenwich as a guide, a 
second search of the map did not produce Craybrook, so 
he bought another m; p, a large-scale one covering the 
Lenwich district, and located the village at last. In a 
mood to see the worst in everything, he interpreted the 
smallness and the remoteness of Craybrook as a further 
cause for worry. 

Now all he needed, to complete his information, was 
the name of the house to which the author and his 
secretary were going. That final inquiry could, perhaps, 
be made at the other end of the journey, for he had de¬ 
duced that Craybrook was an exceedingly small place, 
where probably everybody knew everybody else’s busi¬ 
ness ; but the idea of making local inquiries, of drawing 
attention to his visit, and maybe of inviting comments 
or insinuations from village gossipers, was distasteful to 
him, and acting on a sudden impulse, destined to bear 
strange fruit, he drove his car to a public telephone 
booth, consulted the telephone directory, and found 
Hanby’s London address. Then he got in his car again 
and drove to the address. 

He stopped outside a block of flats. A board in the 
hall told him that Peter Hanby’s flat was No. 5, on the 
second floor. Ascending in a small lift—there was no 
commissionaire—he stepped out into a little carpeted 
passage, and nearly bumped into a crouching figure. 
The figure leapt up. Then, quickly regaining composure, 
stood aside, watching.. 

Sorry,” murmured Kane, uncertain from whom the 
apology was due. 

“ Don’t mention,” answered the man. He had a thin, 
hard voice, rather high-pi'ched. He was thin himself. 
Thin and small. Altogether unprepossessing. 41 Arc you 
going to see Mr. Hanby ? ” 

" ^ h e ’ s in>” replied Kane non-committally. 

“ Ah > hut is he ? ” blinked the other. “ Try the bell ” 

Kane frowned. He did not like the man. He had an 
impression that he had interrupted an effort to squint 
through the letter-box. But instinct kept him civil, for 
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he was seeking information, and this fellow might add 
something to his knowledge. 

Have you tried it ? ” he inquired. 

The man thought. He seemed suddenly to be consider- ^ 
ing his words. “ Hanby’s not there,” he said. 

“ Oh, you know that ? ” 

“ Nobody is.” 

“ In that case, ringing’s no use.” 

“ No, none.” 

“ So I might as well go away again.” But neither of 
them moved. “ As a matter of fact,” said Kane, trying 
to define their obvious though unexpressed interest in 
each other, “ I rather thought he was away.” 

“ Do you know where he is ? ” 

“ Do you ? ” 

Kane missed the man’s momentary hesitation before 
the answer came : “ Oh, yes. Well, at least, it might be 
one of two places.” 

“ Is Craybrook one of the places ? ” 

“ Craybrook,” repeated the man. “ Craybrook. He 
laughed. “Yes, that’s one of them. Craybrook 
Let s see—what’s the house ? r I he name, or the number. 


Kane looked at him suspiciously. 

“ You don’t know that, then ? ” he asked. 

“ I’ve forgot it.” There was a pause. Then, suddenly 
discarding subtlety, the man shot out the blunt question, 

“ Do you know it ? ” . , 

The question came as a challenge; a challenge \w 

menace in it. Disliking the man more and more, and 
convinced by now that he had been tricked into men¬ 
tioning Craybrook through an assumption ot knowledge 
not possessed, Kane decided to square the account >) 

cheating as he had been cheated. „ . filI u r 

“ Maybe I do know it,” he answered. Maybe I 
know more than you think I'm knowing. Wdl suppose 
I do ? What are yon wanting Mr. Hanby s address tor . 

He added impulsively, as the other ^es.tated, And 
maybe Mr. Hanby’s no particular friend of mine 

either.” 
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The man was standing in a shadow. All at once the 
shadow became alive with venom. 

“Hanby’s no friend of any one but himself! ” shouted 
the man. “ No woman’s safe with him ! He’d sacrifice 
his own mother 1 ” The spasm passed. Two beady 
black eyes stared at Kane. Perspiration trickled down 
the narrow white forehead above the eyes. “ Where is 
he ? ” whispered the man. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Kane. His own forehead 
had b:come slightly damp. “ Good-afternoon.” 

He turned and ran down the stairs that descended 
round the lift. He felt that the space inside the lift 
would have suffocated him. He had an idea that the man 
started to follow him, but if so he did not catch him up. 
In less than a minute after the venomous man’s outburst, 
Kane’s car was in top gear, speeding east. 


CHAPTER TEN 

BIG SHOCKS AND SMALL ONES 

# 

The sight of Michael Kane’s car outside the Wild Duck— 
the last time she had seen it, it had been outside her own 
house in London—put Elizabeth in a panic. There 
could be only one interpretation of that car—pursuit. 
Pursuit, moreover, without justification. Indignation 
.mingled with alarm as she responded to the first im¬ 
mediate impulse of a pursued creature and fled. 

She fled across the untidy green space that separated 
the inn, and most of the buildings of Cravbrook, from 
the minute marshy wood leading to Shore’s punt. She 
was not alarmed for herself. She had done nothing 
wrong, she had nothing to hide, and she was under no 
obligation to her recent chief. She had tried her best 
to make the position clear to him during their short 
and painful interview in the drawing-room, and he ought 
to have accepted the position. But a second interview in 
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Craybrook, whatever the ethics of the case, would prob¬ 
ably prove even more painful than the interview in 
London, and although normally she would have been 
quite ready to ease, as far as she could, the desperation* 
of an unhappy man, she was afraid of the possible effects 
of that desperation on someone to whom, at this moment, 
she owed greater allegiance. She could not read char¬ 
acter with the uncanny swiftness of Peter Hanby, but 
her two years’ knowledge of Michael Kane had told her 
that, beneath a control that she admired, lay fires that 
could burst out and consume. The combustion that had 
brought Kane’s car as far as this was human as well as 
mechanical. Neither the car nor its owner must be 
allowed to journey any farther. 

She had tied to give herself time to think, and behind 
a little clump of bushes through which she peered back 
anxiously she reached this quick decision. 1 he inn was 
becoming less distinct in the slowly fading light. She 
watched it, waiting to see who would come out. Several 
minutes dragged by. She found her decision weakening. 
She hated not facing things. Even if one had a good 
reason, the sensation seemed to put one in the wrong. 
But when a figure appeared in the doorway of the inn, 
and she recognised it as the figure of Kane, panic seized 
her a second lime—she despised herself for it—and she 
retreated farther among the bushes. She just caught a 
glimpse of Kane going back into the inn. 

She wondered, as more minutes went by, what Kane 
had come out for, and what he had gone in again for. hlie 
wondered how Shore was interpreting her absence, f rc- 
sentlv Shore appeared. Me was carrying a very large 
parcel and a capacious brown-paper shopping-bag. 1 o 
the parcel and the shopping-bag bulged. Hie t0 P ** 
milk bottle protruded from the latter. He glanced casual y 
towards Mrs. Emmott’s cottage yawned and then took 
a short-cut towards her, moving slowly as though etem y 

belonged to him. . • t,_ r 

As he neared the bushes he made no sign of seeing her 

but when he was in the wood his voice came m a quiet 
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murmur, “ I’ve got a bunch of stuff, if you want to get 
back to the boat.” She turned, and hastened ahead of 
him without replying. He followed her leisurely, and 
did not catch her up till they reached the post to which 
the punt was tied. 

“ Half a moment,” he said. He glanced back, then 
deposited his parcels in the boat. “ Right. Step in.” 
In a few seconds he was paddling softly and swiftly 
away from the post, keeping close to the shore. Alter 
another glance back he left the shore, angled across the 
stream, and slipped into a narrow channel. The channel 
twisted into one of the many small pools with which the 
district was dotted. Then he paused, and the boat drifted 
slowly along grey water encircled by whispering spikes. 
The reeds were now grey, like the water. 

“ Well, what happened about Mrs. Emmott ? ” he 
asked. 


“ She was drunk,” answered Elizabeth. 
“ That ain’t surprisin’,” he replied. 


her ? 


> > 


(t 


Did you see 


“ And smelt her.” 


“ Well, we’ve all got our hobbies. I suppose she put 
up a yarn ? ” 

“ She said she hadn’t had any letter. Of course, it was 
a lie.” 


“ Just didn’t want the job, eh ? ” 

“ I expect so.” 

“ Unpleasant woman. To my thinkin’, you’re better 
off without her. But it’s a hole. There’s no one else here 
—I know ’em all. You might get somebody from Lcn- 
wich in the mornin\ I might waddle over, if you like.” 
Catching her expression, he added, with a grin, “ I need 
some cigarettes.” 

Is that another lie ? ” she inquired. 

“ If you like,” he smiled. “ But it’s nothin’ to me, 
and you 11 be busy takin down blood-curdlin’ sentences, 
won’t you ? ” 

So far neither of them had spoken of the far more im¬ 
portant subject that was in their minds. A short silence 
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ensued. The dusk seemed to have increased since he 
had stopped paddling. A little breeze sprang up, sending 
a sudden flurry of dark ripples towards them. 

“ I’ve told you my news,” she said suddenly. “ Can k 
I hear yours ? ” 

“ Oh—have I any ? ” he answered. 

“ What happened at the inn ? ” 

“ Cheese, sardines, sausages, bread, butter, and eggs.” 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“ Milk, two bottles of beer, chocolate, biscuits, and a 
cake guaranteed to choke anybody. Candles and matches. 
You’ll need them, I expect. Tea. I nearly forgot that. 
Potatoes. r ITiose are for Hanby ;> And one or two other 
oddments. I just took all I saw.” 

“ Is it an inn or a shop ? ” 

“Both.” , .. 

“ I wonder what we’d have done without you, Mr. 

Shore ? ” 

“ You’d have managed,” he returned. 

“ I don’t know how. What else did you do ? 

“ Ain’t that enough ? ” 

“ Please tell me.” 

4 4 _ y> 

He paused, and scratched his nose. Then he dipped 
the paddle into the water, and the punt began moving 


Well ” he said, “ I wondered when you were comin 
along. I went to a window, to squint out. I saw you 
lookin’ at a motor-car, and leggin’ it across to where I 
found you. So then I went back and listened to the end 
of a conversation I’d heard the beginmn of. There was 

a fellow-" He raised h.s head suddenly twistmg t 

towards the reeds. “ Something in there. Get it . 'veil. 
He was askin’ for Mr. Hanby. Seemed a bit upset when 

nobody could tell him - 

“ No one knew, then ? ” , 

“ Evidently not. There wasn t any red carpet down 

for you, was V there ? But this fellow acted as if he did"t 

believe ’em at first, and old Tom-that s the innkeeper 
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got quite indignant. Thought there was goin’ to be a 
row. He’s got a bad tooth, and won’t have it out. So 
then this fellow turns to me, and asks it 1 know ? But, 
of course, I didn’t know, either.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Well, I can do simple arithmetic, even if I don’t 
know what the answer means. And I don’t want to know 
what the answer means, unless it’ll help. All right. 
Now I’m goin’ to get a move on.” 

After a little silence, broken only by the dip of the 
paddle and the wind in the reeds, she said : 

“ Perhaps I’ll tell you some time, Mr. Shore, but it 
won’t help to tell you now.” 

“ O.K. with me.” 

He broke the next silence, a longer one. 

“ To-night’s goin’ to be perfect for wigeon,” he said. 
4< They’re inland now, and when the moon’s up— 
between twelve and one—they’ll stir, and back they'll 
come to find what the ebb tide’s uncovered for ’em. 
And I’ll be around all night, waitin’ for ’em. So you can 
think of me, Miss Arnold, not a hell of a way off.” 

She felt sure he had told her this with a purpose, 
though he had spoken casually. 

“ All night ? ” she asked. 

“ Every bit of it ,7 he answered. 

“ Aren’t you going to bed at all ? ” 

“ Not to-night. I'll be around.” He added, as though 
to change her thoughts, “ People who haven’t watched 
a night through don’t know what it is. I did it Coronation 
night, standin’ in Parliament Square. Even that was 
good enough, but beside doin’ it in a place like this, it 
don’t count. You’d think there wasn’t a sound. But 
isn’t there ? Wait till your ear tunes in ! And then, that 
first moment, when—something happens. You don’t see 
the light coinin’. You just know it. Of course, later in 
the season, they’ll flight out to sea, but in September 
they find what they can in the sea grass. And then a 
pound of No. i shot from sixty yards—and you’ve 
bagged a dozen. Blood-thirsty brute, what ? ” 
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A pale light glimmered somewhere ahead on their 
right. It vanished, appeared again, and vanished again. 
Then it came into view to stay, as the punt rounded a 
curve beyond the clump of trees through which it had; 
played hide and seek. The boat slid into soggy grass and 
stopped. 

“ This isn’t where we started from,” said Elizabeth. 

“ No, the tide’s higher,” answered Shore, 11 so I 
could get nearer the house. I’ll carry the stuff up, and 
then tootle off.” 

A minute later they had left the boat and reached the 
house. The light came through a front window ; The 
door swung inwards, and the eyes ol Walter Irayle 

peered at them. . 

“ Ah, you’ve come back together,” he exclaimed, with 

a sort of depressing brightness. “ I heard- Then 

he stopped, and peered closer at Elizabeth’s companion. 

“ Where’s Mr. Hanby ? ” asked Elizabeth sharply. 

“ He went out for a walk,” replied Trayle. He said 
he’d be back in five minutes.” 

“ How long had he been gone ? ” 

“ Ah, how long ? Now, let me think. I'm no good on 

time. Never was. Damn silly.” . 

“ Three minutes ? Thirty ? ” Shore prompted him. 

“ Thirty ? Dear me, no ! ” jerked Trayle. The idea 
somehow appeared to shock him. “ Certainly not. Not 
more than twenty. That is, I should say not more than 
twenty. But it’s no damn good, I never was any damn 

8< ShoTelTung round, and Elizabeth turned quickly 
with him. A figure was approaching, with a drippi g 

Sq “ 1 S riglu 1 ! Don’t worry ! ” Hanby’s voice WW 
them in a high, nervous pitch. “ I went m, but I m all 

"Tie loomed before them, looking something like a 
wet dog on its hind legs. H,s express,on was a little 
miiltv as he blinked at Elizabeth. 

g ' L a matter of fact," he said, ' I was testmg some- 
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thing. I got an idea—a new beginning, Miss Arnold 
yes, I think I’ve got it. However, we’ll talk about that 
later. I wanted to know whether, in this light, one 
could reasonably walk into the water without noticing 
it.” He turned to Shore. “ In my first novel I made a 
woman hang herself in a way she could not possibly have 
done.” He turned back to Elizabeth. “ I found out that 
he could.” 

Adam Shore discovered Elizabeth’s shoulder pressing 
heavily against him. He patted it gently. 

“ And the unfortunate part of it is,” went on Hanby, 
“ I’m not certain whether it was a proper test. I may 
have got wet for nothing. You see, this man had his 
eyes glued to the ground, but something caught my 
attention, and I looked up—oh, well, that’s all right—he 
could do the same thing-” 

“ Mr. Hanby,” interrupted Shore, “ do you mind my 
buttin’ in with a spot of advice ? Put work out of your 
mind for an hour, get into something dry, and then till 
yourself up with potatoes.” 

Hanby stared at him, and laughed. 

“ You’re right,” he answered. “ I expect that’s what’s 
the matter. I’ve got a suggestion, too. Come in and join 
us ? ” 

Shore hesitated, then shook his head. Some other 
time, he said, he’d love to, but he couldn’t manage 

to-night. 

He had another job on. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PRELIMINARIES TO A MEAL 

Supper that evening was the strangest meal to which 
Elizabeth had ever sat down, but she did not sit down 
to it until an hour had elapsed after Adam Shore, de¬ 
positing his parcels, had left them and she had watched 
his solid form melt away from the doorway. 

“ I see you’ve done the shopping,” said Hanby, as 
she turned from the door and closed it. 

He moved a little to one side, to avoid dripping on the 

“ Strictly speaking, Mr. Shore did it,” she answered, 

“ while I interviewed Mrs. Emmott. I think he’s collected 
enough for us to go on with . . . Oh, goodness ! 

“ Whit ? ” , 

“ Something I forgot ! He’s bought all these things 

and we’ve never paid him.” „ 

“ I'm triad I'm not the only one who forgets things, 
smiled Hanby. “ He’ll come'back.” The quality of his 
smile changed slightly with the last three words, anc 
Elizabeth hoped she was not flushing. She was becoming 
infected by his sensitive reactions to quick impressions, 
and was beginning to read his mind with an almost 
painful clarity. 41 He’s wondering whether to make Mr. 
Shore fall in love with me in his book, she thought, 

“ and whether to make me return the compliment 1 Hou 
ridiculous!” Hanby went on, 44 Well, what about Mrs. 

If Mrs. Emmott walked in this door,” replied Eliza¬ 
beth, 44 we’d turn her round and send her out again. 

“ Oh ! As bad as. that ? ” . 

“ Worse ! But she isn’t coming anyway, so we t 

needn’t worry.” . „ 

“ She didn’t receive the letter, I suppose . 
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“ Did I tell you ? ” 

“ No. But Mrs. Emmott sounds the kind of person 
who would only receive letters thoroughly convenient 
to her. Is her name Emma, by the way ? ” 

“ We didn’t get quite as familiar as that,” answered 
Elizabeth, trying to suppress a giggle, and then wondering 
why she was trying to suppress it. Perhaps it was the 
sight of Hanby’s damp clothes. “ But we’d better finish 
this conversation later, hadn’t we ? You must go up and 
change.” 

“ In a moment. I’m all right. Was she large and 
placid—‘ Oh, my dear young lady, if only I’d ave 
known, but there, now I’ve gone and taken another job ’ 
—or thin and vinegary—‘ Letter ? What letter ? I never 
’ad no letter ! ’ The kind of woman who lives a thwarted 
life because she can’t spit at everybody ? ” 

The giggle came. 

“ I really don’t know what she looked like ! ” Elizabeth 
laughed. “ I don’t think I saw her any more clearly than 
she saw me ! ” 

“ Oh ! Supper beer.” 

“ And breakfast and dinner and tea. But I know what 
you look like, Mr. Hanby—a fit subject for pneumonia— 
so, please ! ” 

“ Yes, I expect I’d better go up,” he nodded. “ And 

you’ll want a wash and a change, too. You’ll find water 

in your room—we’ve not been idle this end, either. 

Luggage upstairs—water-jugs filled—kitchen fire going— 

we found a few lumps of coal, but we didn’t light this one, 

because we don’t need it, do we, and anyhow the coal 

had to be rationed. Wait a minute ! Shall we see what 

you’ve brought ? Trayle ! ” He turned towards the 

kitchen as he called. Trayle appeared in his shirt-sleeves, 

giving a little too obviously the impression that he had 

been interrupted in some arduous, perplexing task. 

“ Come here, Trayle. Some of this stuff will be for you. 

\\ho was the last person you cooked for ? Lord Lan-. 
cashire ? ” « 

Trayle smiled faintly while Elizabeth brought the 
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parcels to the table and began opening them. They 
contained all the articles Shore had mentioned, and a 
few more besides. Hanby swooped upon the candles. 
The only two they possessed were dimly illuminating the, 
parlour and the kitchen. 

“ Well done, Shore ! ” he exclaimed. “ And I was 
going to make him one of the villains ! It he d managed 
oil for the lamps I’d have given him wings. Never mind. 
To-morrow.” 

They sorted out the valuables. In a shortage, the most 
ordinary articles appear priceless. Even Trayle forgot his 

gentlemanly pose in the sight of food. 

“ Cook plenty, but don’t be wasteful,” Hanby in¬ 
structed, as Trayle departed to the kitchen with his 

final armful. “ To-morrow it may rain. 

Then, each equipped with a candlestick, he and Eliza¬ 
beth went upstairs. , , , . 

In her strange bedroom, Elizabeth performed the 

long-delayed operation of unlocking her trunk and 
started unpacking. As she laid out her things on t ie 
bed, preparatory to finding places for them, they looke 
both familiar and unnatural. The unnaturalness waj 
due to their setting. It seemed odd that her silvcr-backed 
hairbrush had been on her own dressing-table only a few 
hour, ago even though the few hours seemed many , 
that her nightgown-case, in the form of a 
with a zip-fastener down its stomach, should guard a 
coarse pillow instead of a smooth one ; that this blue 
semi-evening frock had been worn two nights pre¬ 
viously a" a" theatre. Yes, what about the b ue sem - 

had a half-pleasant, 
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was tuning in more and more to his mental waves— 
whether he had done so accidentally, or whether it had 
been a subconscious device to retain a sense of com¬ 
panionship ; not to shut her away completely. She 
listened to the vague sounds of his movements. That was 
a boot dropping. That was a little clearing of his throat ; 
one of the habits that would send you mad if you dis¬ 
liked him. It did not only occur before he spoke. It 
occurred sometimes before he merely imagined a speech 
in his restless mind . . . That was—what ? Was he 
towelling himself ? Swish—swish. She thought of him 
naked, at first with a shock, then with a smile. Poor Mr. 
Hanby ! She must try not to feel too sorry for him. But 
thank God he had not drowned himself! Swish—swish. 

She discovered that she liked listening to the sounds. 
If he felt a bit lonely—though probably the door was 
only open by accident, really, and just didn’t latch pro¬ 
perly—she felt a bit lonely, too. It must be terrible in 
this house without any companion at all. The comfort 
of listening was due to her knowledge that Peter Hanby 
was not a man to take advantage of a situation. If he had 
been, she would have shoved a chair against the door and 
stuck her fingers in her ears ! No, if he had been, she 
would not have come at all. Nevertheless, after she had 
completed her unpacking, filled drawers, fixed her toilet 
set, and rearranged the room to her liking, she slipped 
out of her dress and took off her shoes as noiselessly as 
she could, denying Hanby the little pleasures she had 
enjoyed herself. 

But she put on the blue semi-evening frock. 

Then, carrying the candle to increase the illumination 
below, she left her room quietly. 

In the small passage, she paused and smiled. Hanby’s 
door was not ajar. It was closed, and the sounds had 
come legitimately through the thin partition of the wall 

“ Ar e you getting on all right ? ” she called. 

“ Yes, quite,” he called back, “ but I’m afraid I won’t 
be^ down for ten minutes. Can you wait so long ? ” 

Of course ! 111 tell Trayle to keep back the oysters.” 


8o 
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Trayle was hovering by the table when she came 
round the last turn of the stairs. She stopped on the 
bottom step to watch his tall, lean, shiny back bend over 
the cloth. His pose was one of earnest concentration. He ^ 
clucked in self-annoyance. Suddenly conscious of a 
presence, he turned, and stiffened slightly. His hand 
rose to the spot where his tie would have been had he 
possessed one. 

“ You’ve arranged that table very nicely,” she said, 

to put him at his case. . . 

He had not made a bad job of it, though her feminine 

eye saw room for improvements. 

“ Ah—thank you,” he answered. “ One remembers 

one’s fag days—and then, of course, in the army 

His voice petered out. . „ , 

“ It only needs a vase of flowers to complete it, sne 

replied, moving to the table, “ but I suppose one couldn t 

find more than bulrushes about here.” <( 

“ I’m afraid,” he murmured, eyeing her, 1 spilt just 
a suspicion of milk. Just a suspicion. Damn careless. 

“ That doesn’t matter,” she returned, discovering the 
cause of his concentration. “ If it worries us we 11 put a 
plate over it ! What are you giving us ? Not only pota- 

t 0 ^Hardly! miss ! Oh, dear no ! I thought, perhaps, 

eggs with the potatoes. He eats eggs . • 

■■ I don’t know.” Should she have confessed tgnor- 

ar\cc ^ 4 I expect so. And tea ? * 

“Yes I thought, perhaps tea. And sausages. Ia 
opened a tin of sardines. And then cheese and apples 
nh -,nd the cake I hope that will be enough 

“ Wc*» bmt i Tell me, Mr. Trayle-what kept you 

50 “Long”? Have I-well, I thought I’d better wait till 

y0 " iTd^t'meTThc meal. Mr Hanby won't he down 
for a few minutes^ I meant outside . 

“ Wh7n°l t ieft e ihe house for the village,” she reminded 
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him, “ you hadn’t come back, you know. We thought 
you weren’t going to.” 

Trayle hesitated for an instant, then explained, “ Ah, 
that would be having no watch. And being such a damn 
fool about time. Always was. Silly ass, one feels, without 
a watch—but, well, there you are.” 

She felt certain he had not given her the real ex¬ 
planation. Probably he had been weighing up the pros 
and cons. 

He returned to the kitchen, and after making a few 
little changes to the table she walked round the room, 
taking practical note of the furniture. Hanby’s portable 
typewriter, still in its case, was on the floor by the round 
table. The case was not locked. Taking the machine out, 
she put it on the table, moving the globe on to the chest. 
Hanby had called the chest a coffin. The sight of the 
typewriter made the room look a little more homely and 
natural. Then she went to the door, opened it, and stood 
in the doorway, an incongruous figure in blue staring out 
into the dark evening. 

The wind had dropped, and the air came to her from 
an unseen shore with a soft pungency. She liked the 
smell of it. It gave her a sensation she could not define. 
One half of her wanted to run out and mingle with it, 
the other half was afraid to. Beyond the metallic rustling 
ol the near-by reeds were other sounds. One seemed to 
be the sound of water lapping, another of waves break¬ 
ing. A dull, persistent throb puzzled her for a long while. 
She decied at last that it was the engine of some tramp 
steamer out at sea. She tried to visualise the men on the 
steamer, and for a moment envied Peter Hanby. He 
would know -all their faces, and piece together their com¬ 
plete lives ! But the envy passed, and she became glad 
of her limitations. She was glad she had just an ordinary 
brain, and she hoped that these recent intuitive flashes 
were merely the temporary influences of Hanby’s mind. 
Details spoilt romance. She wanted to laugh, and to be 
happy. She wanted to get away from introspection. She 
wanted to . . . All at once, she became afraid of Hanby’s 
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mind . . . She closed the doer and turned. Hanby 

was standing behind her. 

“ That was very nice of you,” he said. 

“ What was ? ’’she asked. 

“ To trouble to put on that dress.” 

“ T\i r . Hanby,” she answered. “ You write about 

women—don’t you know this dress was as easy to put 


on as any other ? ” - „ A . 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” he exclaimed quickly. And 

then you’d want to put it on, to feel fresh and civihsecL 

While she was wondering why she felt a beast, irayle s 

voice boomed. 

“ Supper is served.” 


* 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

OPPRESSIONS AND REPRESSIONS 

r,.E first part of the queer meal » eaten in silence 
irnken only by occasional remarks. \> netne 

asrys % 

fork against a plate, P y h carpe t, the soft, 
Trayle as he moved off and on » 0nce Tray le 

subconscious clearing effect of a thunder-clap. 

bumped against a chair™* ^eftect^ ^ Not 

Outside the house, , r™ q U iet road of a city t 

even the expectation of ai sound Th q A t 

« SS 3^53- ^ broken b V a car, a 
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postman’s knock, the voices of passers-by, a dog’s bark, 
the telephone. Here—nothing ! 

She wondered, all at once—it was just after Trayle 

• had bumped into the chair—whether she were right 
about the expectation. Did she, after all, expect sounds ? 
Was her own contribution to the silence partly due to an 
apprehension that she would miss sounds when they 
came ? What sounds ? “ Nonsense ! ” she reprimanded 

"herself. “ I’m not expecting anything ! ” She hoped, 
devoutly, that she was right. 

She wished Trayle would go. She wanted to talk. 
Something was # happening that needed breaking up. 
Something psychological ; she couldn’t explain it, 
though Hanby probably could. But how could one talk, 
while Trayle hovered around, conscious of his con¬ 
sciousness and disturbing artificiality ? One would fall 
into his own stilted style, his over-presumption of ease 
that defeated its own ends. “ What’s the matter with 
me ? ’ she thought. “ Am I going batty ? My mind 
doesn’t generally work like this ! ” The strange thing was 
that, through it all, there was a sort of fascination. . . . 

“ Jolly good, these eggs ! ” 

" Yes, excellent,” replied Hanby. 

Trayle shook his head, condemning them silently for 
not being better. 

She wondered where Adam Shore was. It was pleasant 
to recall his solidity. She wondered why he had refused 
the invitation to stay. Perhaps it was as well. He was out 
there somewhere, in his natural element, digging himself 
in for his long night vigil. Was he serious ?' Did he 
really and truly spend whole nights by himself in the 
open . She tried to think it was reasonable and logical 
It was more reasonable and logical than this meal’ 
anyway. . . . My God, why wouldn’t Trayle go ? 

She looked-at him out of the comer of her eye She 
saw him nearly bump into another chair, and just save 
- himself with a little self-admonitory cluck. The dis- 

• £ 1 5 ‘I" 3 her that Tra y le was drunk. That 

he had been drunk from the start, but possessed a 
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irunkard’s capacity for dealing with himself up to a 
certain point. That he might get mere drunk, and travel 
beyond the point. If he wasn’t swaying, she was ! 
“ I must search his room,” she decided. 

A more disturbing idea came a few moments later. 
She was glancing now at Hanby," seated opposite, and 
with his eyes glued unnaturally on his empty plate. 
In a flash she realised that he was unhappy. 

“ We’re ready for the next,” she said to Trayle. “ And 
when you’ve brought it, you can have your own meal. 

“ Ah, now, don’t you think about me\" he protested, 
1 giving the impression that such things were not done. 
She was not thinking about him, but she did not 


press that fact. ...... 

“ I insist,” she answered. “ You ve served this beauti¬ 
fully, but Mr. Hanby and I can manage the rest ourselves, 
and you must be hungry too. Can t we . she addec, 

tU y | *° ( >?course,’’ he replied. “ You needn't stay, 

T Trayle accepted the position with a sort of mournful 
gratitude Through his ridiculous humility he always 
S to keep just above a situation but somehow this 
one appeared to beat him, although there was no og „ 
reason why it should. “ Ah, if only I’d had a daughter 
was the best he could bring out, and it was not par 
ticularly good since he had’ previously stated that he 

P0 Seth n wai.ed till he had removed the plates 

brought in the cheese and cake and a PP'“' an Then°she 
himself, closing the kitchen door after h,m. Then 

Sal '‘WeihV'thfnk he's in a certain condition,” answered 

do you mean ‘ uncertain ' ? If he's got a bottle 

hidden away anywhere,"« any where, we’ll 

“ It fi h Vit 8 °There’ > s only one person more subtle than 
"drun^i and that's a do^e-fiend.” Then he d.sm.ssed 
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Trayle, and glanced at her with an apologetic little smile. 
“ I’m sorry I’ve been so dull.” 

“You’ve not been dull—please don’t think those 
things,” she replied. “ Even if you had been, it wouldn’t 
have mattered. It seems to me I’ve been pretty dull 
myself, only I didn’t want to disturb you.” 

“ Disturb me ? ” 

“ Your thoughts. Have you worked out the plot yet ? 
The beginning ? Or shouldn’t a secretary ask ? ” 

“Yes, you really are quite remarkable,” he answered. 
Or have I said that before ? Or shouldn’t I say it ? 
I mean—you knew perfectly well that I wasn’t—well 
never mind. Yes, the plot. Here’s one. A house. Its 
influence. It changes the people in it. Affects them. 
INO changes them. Or finds them out. No, not that ” 
Go on.” 

“ Why ? ” 

tcnded C to U '' C >0U haVen t really st °PP ed - Yo « only prc- 

Henodded “ Perfectly true. But how did you know ? ” 
o h „ \, erl ^ p y hlsh o u se IS affecting me . . . Mr. Hanby! ” 

wav to ri ‘° r ake 3 chan T She felt that the only 
nay to regain a footing that had somehow got lost was 

o avoid cross-purposes “ May I say something ? Even 
sLuld ” P PS Say “ ln the " ords ,hat » secretary 


XZJ f T- an ’ °" ly " -i * tny shorthand.’ 

«< ri, e > ou arc helping me-” 

. 1 a \ what I m not sure about. I did help vou al 
rst, and I want to help you—and your fiftietl^novel- 

and r‘^ y0U St0p feelin S you can talk to m< 

me-am I explain’ing'airthis'veVU’lil^fwon-rbe 
any good to you at all ! Will I ? ” y * 1 uon 1 be 

;; You're explaining it very well,” he said. 

to boTtle youmeif I S„"' hy 1 y ° U t0 S° on. Not 

} elf up. So you must promise not to.” 
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He considered for a moment. Then he smiled, and 
answered : 

“ Have an apple.” 

“ I should only throw it at you,” she retorted. 

“ /ill right. I’ll say what I was thinking. Suppose— 
through taking your advice and not bottling myself up— 
I told you that I—liked you very much ? ” 

“ Well, I know \ou like me very much. And now 
I’ll tell you something. Tnis dress isn't easy to put on. 
It’s the devil ! Now I’ll have an apple.” 

The next moment was an anxious one, but to her 
relief he rode it well. He suddenly smiled. 

“ You win, Miss Arnold,” he exclaimed, “ with this 
provision. Until the end of the meal, it’s cabbages and 

kings ! ” , 

His gay tone filled her with momentary, exaggerated 

happiness. 

“ And afterwards ? ” she asked. 

“ Afterwards you’ll want to go to bed.” 

“ Not if you want to work.” 

“ Aren’t you tired ? ” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Well—we’ll see.” 

The meal concluded on a brighter note. For fifteen 
minutes they defied serious thoughts, exchanging repar¬ 
tee, and often talking nonsense. Several times her 
laughter rippled through the room, incongruously al evi- 
ating its dimness. The walls were not accustomed to such 
pleasant sounds. Nor were Hanby s ears. He did no 
faugh himself. She tried to make him, but he appeared 
Jo have forgotten how. He seemed ten year, younger 
however, than he had seemed when she had first seen 
him sitting at his desk, and the gap between their ages 
became less marked. Looking back on thatt quartet^of a 
hour, Elizabeth always associated it with the sunse 
clouds which Adam Shore had pointed out to her ana 
which had been touched by a quick glory before smudging 


out. 


They both knew when the mood was spent. That 
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was another moment she recalled with chilling distinct¬ 
ness. She even remembered how she had purposely 
lengthened her last laugh, as though conscious that it 
would die in a silence providing nothing to renew it. 
The silence lengthened. 

“ Well,” he said. 

“ Who clears away ? ” she asked, as they rose. “ Must 
we have Trayle in ? Let me do it.” 

“ I’ll help you.” 

“ No, get your typewriter and things in order. This 
is my job. Really, I’ll be much happier. And when I’ve 
finished, we can get to work.” 

He nodded, and moved rather listlessly towards the 
round table on which she had put his machine. 

“ You’re quite sure you want to work ? ” he said. 

“If you’re in the mood. I’ll be,” she answered. “ I 

don t belong to a Trade Union—my working hours aren’t 
regulated ! ” 

She went into the kitchen for a tray. The kitchen was 
cn ?P» sh , c beard sounds in the adjoining bedroom. 
it ray C ! ” sbc caded » rather sharply. 

He did not reply, but as she moved towards the door 
it suddenly opened, and he appeared. Ilis face was 
vacuously gentle. 

I r nted ! Said ' “ That ' s a bad mark. 

I snould nave been on the spot.” 

TV 1 VC,, ‘ r U . rC T- thc spot now *” she replied. “ When 
1 ^°ughtthe th,n g s ,n » "ill you wash up ? ” 

Wash he repeated, as though reminded of 

thing long forgotten. “ I was doing my hair.” 

him dose™ n ° eVldenCe 0f the °P cration - Sbe regarded 

* t Have you had your meal ? ” 

“ Plenty,” he assured her. “ Plenty.” 

Ihen close that door and we’ll get busy You 
needn t go in the parlour—I’ll bring the things alone ” 
He seemed about to protest, but she diverted Z L 

canTaTuo lrrCsistib,e little di g- “ If a gentleman 

can uasn up, a lady can carry a tray. 


some- 
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She seized one to end the matter and ran into the 
sitting-room. Hanby was by the broken window, looking 

{Hit. 

“ What about covering that with something ? ” she 
suggested. 

“ A-good idea,” he replied. 

“ I'll find something or other in a minute.” 

She piled the tray and returned to the kitchen. Trayle 
had not moved. lie was in the exact position in which 
she had left him. Somehow it seemed too exact. She 
wondered whether a girl had ever had two more com¬ 
plicated men to deal with. 

“ Now, then ! ” she exclaimed, briskly. “ See how 
many things you can avoid breaking. I’m sorry I can t 
stop and help you, but Mr. Hanby and I are going to do 

some work.” . rp 

This was a fortunate as well as a genuine excuse, l o 

wash up with Trayle would not add to the meagre joys 
of life There was something repellent in this palpable 
human failure, though she felt sorry for him, too. As he 
turned to the little pile of plates and dishes-he did so 
with a rather portentous air of efficiency, giving the im¬ 
pression that he was going to begin by coun “ n f ^ , 
she went to his bedroom door. Her movement interfered 

with the census, and he turned round hastily. ^ 

“ Just going in to see everything s O.K., she said. 

" “ AlweC^ man. “What was it 

Sh & a f r hufemarks seemed to fit perfectly into tlte 
conversation. He was like a tram going m the right 

di She 0 fel, aI hTm g ^SgCas she opened the door and 
pas d into the bedroom. The camp-bed was rumphd 
but there was no other obvious sign o dnorden m 

chief disorder was in the she 

SsSS&ss 
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found it locked. Turning, she saw Trayle in the kitchen, 
eyeing her with attention. 

“ Your possessions in here ? ” she asked casually, 
refusing to be flustered. 

He shook his head. 

“ That was locked when I came,” he answered. “ I 
looked for the key. Nowhere. Damn nuisance.” 

The idiot! Why should he look for the key ? And 
why should it matter if he did not find it ? She thought 
of challenging him bluntly, than ran away from the 
thought. She did not feel quite equal to the occasion 
and its possible consequences. 

She found a small red tea-cloth, and returned to the 
parlour with it, closing the kitchen door behind her. 
She would like to have locked that, too. Hanby was still 
at the broken window. She fought a wretched sensation 
that both he and Trayle were dead, and that she was the 
only really live person in the house. This did not seem 
to be the same Hanby who had talked of cabbages and 
kings across the supper table. 

« 4 ^ ere * s > s ^ ie exclaimed. Reaching him, she added. 
Do you see anything ? ” 

" Yes. Benton i,” replied Hanby. 

' What!” Then she laughed. It was a hard laugh, 

Benton? out'! ” gra ' mg ^ " Wel1 ' this wil1 s ^ ut 

He Stepped back, and she fixed the red cloth across 
the aperture paus'ng for an instant first to inhale the 

nS T an H 1 efy ' he I hoSt of Bentoni - Thc next moment 
found , azed ., h P r ’ and something made her turn. She 
found herself m Peter Hanby’s arms, pressed close to 

he^TSn fo 17 StilL She , fdt his bod y shudder gainst 

“ Mv Pod "I™ 8 ^ rC '!, 1 ' m P’ and he moved away. 

My God! he said. " Did I do that ? " 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE GROPINGS OF AN AUTHOR 

In bis utter bewilderment she forgot her own. Other 
men had kissed her. Michael Kane was not among them. 
She had boxed the ears of one, and had told another not 
to be a fool, kissing him back when he refused to take the 
advice. But nobody had ever needed her kiss more than 
the grey-haired author who stood before her now', startled 
by his own action ; and she realised that the tragedy was 
his, not hers. She had nothing to give him in return.^ 

“ Please don’t be unhappy,” she said quietly. i 
that was any one’s fault, it was mine. I told you not to 

bottle yourself up, and to be natural. 

“ That doesn’t alter the fact,” he answered. 

“All right, shall we try and find out what the fact 1 , 
or shall we pretend it didn't happen, and begin our 
work ? No, I don’t think that would be any good A 

^^ouTouldn^ be!"'he'^jw. “ You 

I am. You didn’t dream it could happen, any more tha 
I did.” • , , 

“ I don’t think now I m a^on^hed ^ unjn . 

see, it mustn ‘ bcat “ g ^" ce your a gc, and that-that 
my secretary, that I am t elderly man 

there is nothing n J or l | d, ^u ble 8 i s that so many elderly * 
are a beautiful woman. 
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“ I don’t want you to forget it,” she said, “ if I am, 
and if you can stand it.” 

“ The real question is whether you can stand it,” he 
responded, “ since obviously I can't forget it. That 
moment—no, I beg your pardon. And forget that last 
remark of mine. It didn’t mean anything. Come along. 
We’ll work. But the instant you want to stop you must 
say so—I might go on and on—and if you want to go 

back to-morrow-” 

. “ I won’t ! ” 

“ No, but if you do, mind you pack. Book and pencil 
on the table by the typewriter. Sit where you like. I shall 
walk up and down ... Of course, the novel I ought to 
write is about what’s just happened.” 

“ Why don’t you ? ” she asked. 

“ What ? ” He had already begun his pacing, and he 
turned, smiling rather grimly into her serious eves. 
“ Too big for me.” 3 

“ 1 don’t believe it. You don’t know till you try.” 

The grim smile remained on his face. 

, I have tried. It was going to be a wonderful book. 

ohe stood there, frail and beautiful, bringing things to 
lus mind he thought he had forgotten ’—no—‘ bringing 
t°. his' mind things he thought he had forgotten. He 
tried not to look at her. Tried not to notice the whiteness 

, he f r ,i kl f’. the , t,lt of her neck - the just perceptible rise 
and fall of her bosoms-’ Whew ! Bosoms rise and 

all, but do necks tilt but I couldn’t say chin because it 

hvTrmr'H ' K km r' an ° rgy of sensualit y. written 
by Peter Hanby for his own filthy satisfaction. I was 

kdling die thing I believed in. It might have sold. I 

wrote three chapters, then burned them. No, no—thrill 

whotilM r% M^f-foo'steps-shrieks-creeks- 

I've gdl my sun ! ? C ° me al ° ng ' get y0Ur P encil ’ 

anKnd'^aflt. ,he ‘ able ’ t0 ° k the book 

asked ‘ She nodded - He began: 
Lmd Hambledowm took his top hat from the hall- 
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Stand, breathed upon it, gave it a careful brush with his 
sleeve, put it on his head at a slight angle, opened his 
front door, stepped out, glanced at his wrist-watch, and 

fell down dead.’ ” , 

As he paused, she kept her eyes steadily on her sheet 

but when the pause lengthened she looked up, to meet 

eyes regarding her with almost malicious humour. 

'“That formula. Miss Arnold,” he said, “ was once 

given by the late Lord Northcliffc as the perfect opening 

for any serial. So far I've managed to avmd .t but 

occasionally I’ve run it pretty close. Delete. Are >ou 

^"Tthouoht it rather stood,” she answered, smiling, 

“ 1 ^ then 

bC ^ a, A g fig n ure stood on a dark shore.' How quickly 
things change. Here ^ » A 

b!ack n;, Ti>e ridges of j?«. *hd outof M 

KW^^nd. it’ll come, M 

C °” I wonder whether I'm the nrf* 

wS she hXvrS “ For his work ? If only-if only 

no; 

was trying to eliminate herself. After a 

Lct < me < tiy ^nd describe the room toyom And yet 

I know I shall fail tw0 do ors, and three 

instance, that it had - of the NV j nd ows was 

windows. I can tell ) ou _ ^ doth—only once * 

broken, and that a red clo ^ swaved almost im- 

‘-swayed against the apertu . It , the f U rm- 

perceptibly, but it swayed. I can tell >o 
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ture was of dark wood—worn, heavy, made to last. That 

a chest against a wall, coffin-length-’ delete 

coffin-length—no, keep it in ‘-coffin-length, conjured 

4 in my mind a one-eyed sea captain—don’t ask me why— 
and that the bottom of a wooden staircase stuck out into 

the room-’ no, dribbled—I may alter that ‘-like a 

wide, grotesque tongue.’ Not very good. Still, I may 
r alter it. ‘ Yes, I can tell you all these things, and even 
add a dark stain upon the bottom stair that seemed to 

possess a history. It was-’ wait a moment ‘-it was 

shaped something like a small slim shoe, about eight 
inches long—a child’s. I remember how that stain caught 
my eye, fascinating me queerly. Yet I had no knowledge 
then, not even a prescience, of what it stood for. Oh, 
yes, that red cloth certainly swayed, as though a soft 
breeze played upon it, or a soft hand. Yet there was no 
sound outside. All around the house was perfect still¬ 
ness-’ two l’s ‘-though one knew that not far 

off reeds were stirring, and tiny sounds sifted the surface 
of dark water, heard only if your ear was close, and 

^ coots-’ coots-? ” 

‘‘ Yes, coots,” Elizabeth whispered. 

-coots shifted like little shadows in a black 

wet maze. And then—I must not forget this—there was 
an old telescope slung on a wall, which may, of course, 
have explained my vision of the one-eyed sea captain—and 

a gun. I’ve always hated guns. I expect—I expect-’ 

only once ‘-that was why I went up and—touched it. 

A coward at heart—perhaps most of us are—I always 
try to make triends of things that terrify me. There is a 
character in Elsie Vernier who one day took hold of the 
worlds beard to discover that it came off' in his hand. 
I hat incident made a great impression on me—it is the 
only incident I remember in the book. And one thing 

T ° TG it tC ^ ^° U a k° ut this room—this room that 

l walked into one grey evening with—my—secretary.’ ” 

w e stopped for a moment. She did not raise her eyes 
an missed the flicker of doubt that came into his face. 
e ran on quickly, as though to dismiss the doubt: 
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“ ‘ On another wall there was a dark patch—not definitely 
dark, vaguely dark —that might have been discolora¬ 
tion or simply a trick of light. Why do I mention that ? 
Just to increase my list of details, perhaps, sb that I will, 
impress you all the more when I say that I have merely 
spun words and told you nothing. For it was the room, 
the room itself-not the things in it-that provided 
unexplainable atmosphere. Ah ! Yes ! I have it. Ine 
room was pausing. Pausing ! Do you get the sensation 
now ? We had entered it between the acts of a drama-a 
drama of which we knew nothing—and which was not 


r | } 

>L He stopped. There came a silence that seemed inter¬ 
minable. She resisted temptation as long as she could, 
then yielded to it and looked up. He was standing mo .un¬ 
less, in an attitude of strained attention, but she did 
know whether he were attending to imagination or reality. 
Possibly he did not know, either. She felt herself caugh 
between the two. His forehead was damp and he uas 
starinfi at the red cloth over the broken window. 

Suddenly he swung round, and ran into the kitchen. 

u,» returned in a few seconds. • 1 

“ Trayle’s gone to bed. His door’s locked, he said. 

“ You’d better go to bed, too.” 

“ Aren’t you going on ?” she asked. • 

“ \'m not sure about all this. I’m not sure. H.s 

voice sounded weary and strained. “ I may be gett ”J? 
somewhere—something only you're not going to work 

any more to-night. „ H w; ta tcd “ Mr. 

" Does that mean you intend to . He 1 • ,“ ok ^ 

Hanby, I won’t go to bed, if you don t . „ 

rssssss^^ 

m. 

then began pushing him gently towards the stairs. 
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“ Don’t touch me, don’t touch me ! ” he shouted. 
She drew back, startled, but when he turned he was quiet 
again. “ That didn’t mean anything. You know, don’t 
^ you ? You’re right. I’m tired. So are you. Red. Yes. 
For both of us.” 

Half a minute later, after she had locked the front door, 
they stood on the little landing between their bedrooms. 
They only stood there a few seconds, but the seconds 
burnt into her memory, although at the time there seemed 
little to mark them. It was because of what came after¬ 
wards. She always felt they should have been different. 
. . . Each held a candlestick. The two points of light 
made flickering, confused shadows of their forms, giving 
her a sensation that their souls had escaped from their 
bodies grotesquely. Suddenly his shadow became rigid, 
with the hand that held the candle. 

“I’ve got it—yes—I’ve got it,” he said. • “Good¬ 
night.” 

'I'he next instant he had vanished into his room, and 
his door had closed. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

FROM ONE NIGHTMARE TO ANOTHER 

As Elizabeth began getting to bed she glanced at her 
wrist-watch, and was surprised to find that the time 
was only twenty-three minutes to eleven. It seemed 
impossible that she had been in this house for merely 
four hours, yet it seemed even more impossible that she 
had only known Peter Hanby for a dozen. Almost exactly 
twelve hours previously she had walked into the author’s 
study m .London, and he had looked up from his desk 
and exclaimed, Why, you’re the one I want ' ” 

whlh TtiT 1 ’ 38 ! h V!. ip , ped 0ff the attract 've frock 
wluch, she felt sure, had helped him to forget himself 

whether she had been wise to accept the situation, and 
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whether the collaboration were going to prove propitious. 
She was filled with a nameless apprehension, and while 
she readily found excuses for her mood—in his own mood, 
in his painful struggles with his work and his instincts, 
in the quality of the work itself and the eerie environ¬ 
ment in which it was being done—the reasons did not 
bring her any relief. On the contrary, they accentuated 
her anxiety. “ Can he go on like this ? ” she asked her 
reflection in the mirror. Her mirror at home was oval 
and unframed ; this mirror was square, and surrounded 
by thick wood. “ Suppose he cracks ? ” For the first 
time in her life she wished she had not been pretty, and 
seriously considered the idea of trying to reduce her 
attractions. But she dismissed the idea almost as soon 
as it had dawned. With a man of Hanby’s sensitive per¬ 


ception it would never work. 

Then her tired mind travelled from Peter Hanby 
to Michael Kane, who cast another shadow over her 
thoughts. Was he still at the inn, or had he given up 
his mad mission, and was he now on his way back to 
London ? If he had obtained their address he would - 
surely have called before this. She thanked Adam Shore 
for having averted that painful interview The en¬ 
thusiastic fowler was the one solid thing in this morass. 

But it was Hanby whose face she saw when she closed 
her lids in her strange bed. As she drifted off, slipping 
from real oppressions into imaginary ones his tcct 
tramped up and down, up and down, up and down in 
a b ack space and bis haunted eyes made httle points in 
the dissXTng darkness. Once she found herself buried 
beneath a heap of manuscripts, and lay breathlessly s 
while he searched above her for the particular sheet he 
wanted When he found the sheet it would make .a g p 
V n he mountain of paper under which she was h, de b 

and he would see her, of^ex^sl 

r She 

IrTher'ears w^ the sound of his typewriter. It faded 
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into whispers. He was talking to himself. Then came 
the typewriter again. Clickerty-click, clickerty-click. 

“ He’s working without me ! ” she thought. I in not 
earning my money ! I must go and help ( him ! ” But 
Avhen she tried to move she found she couldn’t. Her 
limbs were like lead. Something had been shoved on her, 
keeping her down. What was it ? Mrs. Emmott, sitting 
on a coffin ? Bang! 

She sat up suddenly. There was no Mrs. Emmott. 
There was no coffin. There was no click of a typewriter. 
There was no sound of any kind. Just a silly nightmare ; 
and she recalled now, that she had heard herself moaning 
through it. On the point of lying down again, she 
changed her mind, got out of bed, and lit her candle. 
This was too soon to resume sleep. She felt she would 
slip back to the nightmare. Cold water on her hot fore¬ 
head was what she needed. 

She went to the washstand. The cold water did her 
good, but she could not return to her pillow until she 
had completely satisfied herself that the whole of her 
'^nightmare had occurred within her dream. That bang 
had sounded horribly realistic 1 

She tiptoed to the door and opened it softly. Her 
candle awakened the little landing on which she had 
stood not long ago with Peter Hanby. She seemed to see 
him again, and to hear his last words : “ I’ve got it— • 
yes—I’ve got it. Good-night.” She hoped that, having 
got it, he had gone straight to bed, as she had done, 
and that he had escaped her nightmares. It was hard 
to believe, however, that his teeming mind could 
ever remain still, even in sleep. She listened at his 
door, and was relieved that she heard no turning and 
tossing. 

Then she looked down the top of the staircase. All 
appeared equally peaceful below. Trayle, whatever his 
condition, had not developed delirium tremens ! Moving 
to the top stair, -she held her candle out, to assist her 
partial view'. The flame flickered abruptly, and almost 
went out. 


»•« 


D 
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That little flicker worried her. Had the flame met a 
draught ? She extended her hand, and a faint current 
of coolness played through her fingers. Perhaps the red 
cloth had fallen away from the broken window ? 

It had to be done. She began descending the stairs. 
She did not even wait to put on her shoes and dressing- 
gown, she was so anxious to get the unpleasant job over, 
and her bare feet padded coldly on the coarse wood. 
Round the second bend the parlour came into view, but 
only remained in view for a moment. The candle went 
out. 

In that moment she had seen the cause. The front door 
was wide open. As she stared ahead of her unbelievingly, 
and as her eyes grew quickly acclimatised to the dark¬ 
ness, the aperture of the doorway developed like a velvet 
shape in a dead black setting. The black setting was 
motionless, but there were movements in the velvet, 
faint indecipherable stirrings which might have been 
foliage or reeds bending in the breeze. 

Fighting terror, she ran towards the doorway. Be¬ 
ginning suddenly, she as suddenly stopped. Her bare 
foot had touched some object on the floor. She jumped 
back, and relit the candle. The object on the floor was 

the old gun. . 

She darted a glance towards the wall. The telescope 


was still in its place. , . 

She did not pick up the gun. She could not bear the 

idea of touching it. As she turned her head towards the 

doorway again, the candle-light revealed a second object 

on the floor, one she had not at first noticed. The waste- 

paper basket was overturned. 

Now she finished her interrupted journey, and stared 

out into the night. Two little white shapes rose from the 
ground, flitted round each other like a pair of butterflies^ 
and vanished in the wind. They were tragment of orn 
paper. She stooped to pick up a third, but it leapt away 
from her fingers just before they could touch it, and 

followed its companions. 

“ Is anybody there ? ” she called. 


1 


„ J 
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No one answered. She called again, then closed the 
door and locked it. She recalled that this was the second 
time she had locked the door. The first time had been 
just before going up the stairs to bed. It was the one 
thing she had remembered to do. 

The flickciing candle-flame steadied. The red cloth 
was still in its pk.ee over the broken window. The in- 
teiior of the parlour felt suddenly close. Then she looked 
at the overturned waste-paper basket. Some of the con¬ 
tents remained inside. Notably, the shorthand book in 
which she had taken down Hanby’s dictation. It was 
tern in half. 

Her terror grew, but she knew she had to control it. 
She felt as though she were living a page out of Hanby’s 
own story, a page that had sprung into hideous life. 
And yet, so far, she had only come upon signs and por¬ 
tents. She had found nothing that . . . 

She was on the stairs again, running up two at a time. 
She did not realise that she had left the candle on the 
table till she encountered the darkness of the upper part 
of the staircase and the landing. She did not remember 
putting the candle down, she only knew that she must 
have done so. She blundered against Hanby’s door and 
knocked. She did not think she had ever longed for 
anything so much as for some responding sound, but 
she did not wait for it, flinging the door open immediately 
after knocking. 

She groped her way to the bed. It was near the window, 
and she could just discern that the surface was flat and 
smooth. A box of matches was on a ledge, but she knew 
before she struck a light that Peter Hanby’s bed had not 
been slept in. 

Weakness began to invade her legs, and she discovered 
that she was trembling, but she could not stop. She 
got down the stairs again somehow, and, snatching the 
candle from the table, ran into the kitchen. The door of 
1 Trayle’s small bedroom was open wide. Another door was 
open wide, too—the door of the cupboard on the wall. 
Hall the bedclothes were on the floor. An empty bottle 


ICO 
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had rolled under a chair. There was no sign of the recent 
occupant. 

“ Trayle ! *' she cried. “ Trayle ! Where are you ? ” 
Then, “ Mr. Hanby ! Mr. Hanby ! ” 

Site took hold of the kitchen table to steady herself. 
The sound of her voice had warned her. “ If I’m not 
careful I’ll go otT the handle ! ” she thought. “ I m not 
sure if I haven't already done it ! ” She waited a moment 
or two, till a fit of dizziness passed, and then moved 
back to the parlour, to face a desperate problem without 

a plan. . , , < 

Somebody tried the front door. She heard the scrunch 

of boots just before the handle turned. A knock followed. 

“ Who’s there ? ” she gasped, her heart thumping like 

a sledgehammer. ...» ,, 

“ Mr. Shore,” came the reply. Any trouble on ? 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


FRIEND IN NEED 

They made a queer contrast—she in her flimsy night¬ 
gown with bare feet and no dressing-jacket, and he in 
his heavy, soiled shooting-clothes, cloth cap, and long 
boots * yet their very queerness was appropriate to an 
environment which itself lacked logic, and an instant 
after T door opened his eyes were travelling beyond 

her, noting the disorder. , 

“ What’s happened ? ” he asked sharply. 

I don’t know,” she answered. 

Where are the others ? ” 

“ They’ve gone.” 

“ Gone ? When ? ” , 

<< t know I—I just woke up, ana “ 

Her^voice faded out. Things began to s "' im a ll “ le a ‘ 
He took her arm with gentle firmness and led her to 
chair She sat down just before her legs gave out. 


t 4 
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He stared at the gun on the ground, then looked at 
her again. She shook her head, to imply that she could 
not give him any explanation of it. He returned to the 
Vront door, poked his head out, and closed the door. 

“ Nobody in the house but you, eh ? ” he said. “ I 
s’pose you’re quite sure of that ? ” 

“ I’ve looked everywhere,” she replied. 

“ Mind if I have a look round myself ? No, wait a 
moment ! What woke you up ? ” 

“ A nightmare.” 

“ What sort of a nightmare ? Do you remember the 
end of it ? ” 


“ A bang.” 

His eyes travelled to the gun again. He had laid his 
own gun against the wall near the door. 

“ It wasn’t the sound of a report,” she added. 

“ No ? What did it sound like, then ? Door slammin’ ? 
Something failin' ? That, for instance ? ” 

He pointed to the floor. 

“It might have been,” she said. 

He stooped over the gun, regarding it fixedly for a 
moment or two without touching it. 

“Well, anyhow,” he remarked as he straightened 
himself, “ whatever it was, you got up and came down— 
and found things like this. And everybody had gone. 
What about the front door ? ” 


That was open. The draught put my candle out as 
I came downstairs, and left me in the dark.” 

“ Wasn’t there any other light ? ” 

“ No.” She noticed him glancing towards the table 
were two candlesticks, but only one illumination, 
bhe explained, The other candle wasn’t lit ” 

“ I 1 . sce - I( " as ther e. but not lit. PVaps the draught 

Won’t’beTjiffy 0 " And y ° U ° nly relit y ° Ur °" n - 1 sce ’ 

He moved towards the kitchen. There was something 

^pleasant ‘" the sound of his rather heavy tread He 
paused in the doorway. 

“ How about this one ? Open or shut ? ” 
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To her surprise she could not remember for certain. 
Tli -re seemed a dark patch in her mind. 

“ I believe it was closed,” she answered, “ but I'm 

not perfectly sure.” 4 

I Ie vanished into the kitchen. For a man who appeared 
to move leisurely, he achieved rapid results. He was , 

back inside five seconds. M 

“ i’hat bedroom through there’s in a bit of a mess, 
he commented. “ I s’pose that queer chap I saw here 
when I brought you back from the village was usm it ? 

“ Yes,” she answered. Her strength was returning, 
and with it annoyance at her weakness. “ When he went 

to be! he locked himself in.” 

“ I can guess what he did that for, observed Shore 
grimly. 

“ You saw the bottle, then ? ” she asked. 

“ Didn’t need to ! I spotted that bloke as a drunkard 
the moment I clapped eyes on him. Met that kind before. 

How are you feelin’ ? ” 

“ Much better.” 

“ Fact ? ” 


*< 1 T ^ 

“ Fine. Stay where you are. Doctor’s orders. You ve 
had a shock. Back in two ticks. Oh, by the way, he 
added as he reached the bottom of the staircase and 

switched on an electric torch, “I wouldn t 

move anything if I was you. Just as well not. Younger 

if you catch your death. I left your hat. 

She took them from him gratefully. „ , 

“ One day,” she said as she slipped them on, when 

I Vc got m/wits working again, I'llI ’tank you proper ^ 
“ Please donhe begged. I go ,11 purpe„ J* 

below, 
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isn’t it ? Mr. Hanby doesn’t seem to have gone to bed 
at all.” 

“ He hasn’t.” 

> “ Oh—you know that ? ” 

“ His bed hasn’t been touched. You saw. I’m not 
quite dippy, you know.” 

“ Last thing I should call you, Miss Arnold,” he 
responded. “ What I'm wonderin’ is whether he’s gone 
out for a little stroll ? If so, it might be a good wheeze 
to go after him. Would you lock yourself in here if I 
leave you for about ten minutes ? ” 

I’ll be all right,” she said. 

“ ’Course you will, but if anybody comes along while 
I’m away it won’t hurt makin’ sure you want to see him 
before you let him in.” As she hesitated he added, “ You 
know, somebody ought to have a hunt round outside, 
and I’m not goin’ if I don’t hear that key turn.” 

“ AH right, I’ll do it,” she answered, “ if you’ll promise 
not to be long.” 

, “ L’s a deal,” he nodded. “ In ten minutes I’ll come 
• back and report.” • 

When he had left she decided to make use of the ten 
minutes. Taking her candle, and lighting the unlit one 
on the table, she returned to her bedroom and dressed 
quickly. She did not put on the semi-evening frock, 
but the white blouse and dark-green skirt she had arrived 
in. As she dressed she felt as though the bottom had 
been knocked out of her old world and she were standing 
in a new one. Even the room was different. Something 
that had lurked previously in the walls seemed to have 
crept out and taken invisible possession. “ I wonder 
what I should be doing at this moment,” she reflected 
with a shudder, “ if Mr. Shore hadn’t come along ? ” 
Another thought followed. How had he happened'to 
come a..ongjust when he had ? Just when he was wanted ? 

She set the thought aside, deciding to explore it later. 
p*When dressed she crossed the little landing and went 
into the room of the vanished author. It was almost 
oppressively tidy. There was scarcely any evidence that 
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he had ever been in it. She wondered how long he had 
been in it. After lie had said good-night to her and come 

in—what ? . 

- A sound outside sent her scurrying from the room and. 
down the stairs. “ It’s Shore.” came his solid voice. 
The ghost in possession withdrew a little at the sound 
of it. She let him in, and he gave her a quick, approving 

^ “ You’ve used your time better than I have, he said. 

“ No luck ? ” she asked. „ , 

“Not a sign of any one,” he answered. VVeve 

got a puzzle on, Miss Arnold, but we’ll solve Jj; a Jf ts 
sit down and have a bit of a jaw shall we . Matter o 
fact there’s nothin’ else we can do for a bit. Dark as 
Hades out there till the moon rises.” He glanced at his 
wrist-watch “ Do you know how long you d been 
awake and pokin’ about when I first turned up . I ought 

to have asked you that before. 

“ Only two or three minutes, she replied. 

He pursed his lips. “ Two or three minute .Queen 
See if we cun fix it. I'm a whale on time. It s nineteen 
past twelve now. Say I've been here a mmuie Say I 

Sin five .minmes before that. That's seventeen 

minutes-’ 

“ Sixteen,” she corrected. 

“wefidone ! 1 wanted to see how wide awake you 

Right ft’s not much, but we've got something . 

He moved to a chair and they sat down. He kstafit 

one of his large k P ° C ^ten "romTnolheTpocket he pro- 
covered notebook, l h whjch ^ wrote in the 

duced the stump of a P enc ‘’ . .. , watched him 

notebook f - hc “ rc f ™ 3 s r: u n ndi r ::^ efficiency about him 
that°gave* heT confidence ; a deliberateness that soothed 
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panic. Yet he could act quickly when he had to, and in 
that little time-chart she gathered he was making out 
he had not wasted a second. As his pencil scribbled, and 
*the candlelight flickered on his large, rather heavy 
features—there was a boyishness in the face that saved 
it from being dull—she tried unsuccessfully to “ place ” 
him. She could not picture him in an office. She could 
not fit him with a profession. Perhaps he only belonged 
to s It marshes and sand-dunes and creeks and flats, 
over which birds wheeled and curled and uttered 
plaintive cries ; or to lonely rooms like this, and candle¬ 
light. . . . 

“ Now then, that nightmare,” he said, closing his book. 
“ I’ve heard the end of it—can I hear the beginnin’ ? ” 

“ If you like, though I don’t think that will get us 
anywhere,” answeied Elizabeth. 

“ You never know,” he replied. “ I’m rather a whale 
on dreams. Nothing ever happpens without a,reason, 
you see, though of course you can’t always find the 
reason. I’m still try in’ to find why I once dreamt I was 
sittin’ on top of a poplar shellin’ shrimps. What were 
you doin’ ? ” 

‘‘Listening to Mr. Hanby walk up and down. He 
does that while he dictates.” 

“ It’d send me dotty. Did he dictate before you went 
up to bed ? ” 

i€ >> 

ICS. 

“ Murders and things ? ” 

“ Pretty creepy. He was trying to get the start of his 
new- novel.” Suddenly she pointed to the overturned 
waste-paper basket. “ That’s it—in there.” 

He turned his head. “ Torn up, eh ? Doesn’t look 
as if he was very satisfied.” 

“ No, he wasn’t.” 

“ Tell you so ? ” 

• k u Pt , ° n be S innin ? again. But I thought he was 
^satisfied the last time. It made my flesh creep ! ” 

“ What was it about ? ” 

“ This P^cc. This room. Us.” 
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Adam Shore glanced at her with slightly raised eye¬ 
brows, then gazed at his finger-tips. 

“ Us,” he repeated. “ How many of us ? ” 

“ He’d only mentioned him and me, as far as heck 
got,” Elizabeth answered, “ but I expect we’d have all 

come in.” . 

“ Who’s ‘ all ’ ? Am I askin too many questions ( 

“ Of course not. I lim and you and me and Trayle-” 

“ That’s the bibulous bloke ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

” Anybody else ? ” 

“ I expect he’d have brought in some more. 

She could think of some more, but she hesitated to 
mention them. He continued to study his finger-tips. 

“ That man at the inn ? ” he inquired casually. 

“ I dare say,” she replied. 

“ Hanby knew something about him, then . 

“ Yes-something.” She felt her cheeks beginning to 
burn. Disturbing thoughts were coming to ^r-thoughts 
which she now realised she had been trying to keep back. 
“ I suppose you want me to tell you what he knew ? 
Shore stopped studying his fingers and raised his c> 

t0 “ Presently p'raps," he said. “ But let's get back to 
that waste-paper basket. What happened-exactly-when 

he tore the book up ? ” t 

“ I don’t know. I wasn t there. 

“ Not ? ” She shook her head. “ I’ve got s0 ^ thl ^ 
wrong somewhere. __ I thought you sa.d you knew he 

W ''Yes^llifcv, but not from that,” she mterposeth 
“ It was when we went up to bed. e s PP , j t 

“"i, i “ tS;-.'S'.. i*-d<*. 

the start. Another one. „ « < % Qlmrc 

“ Sounds like a good guess to me nojMed s| > • 

“ And then he came down and tore up the old one. bn 
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Funny thing to do, though. But then, Miss Amoldr—he 
does funny things. That may increase our problem. 
What was in his mood ? When he .said he’d got it ? 
I’m a whale on moods.” 

“ You seem to be a whale on a lot of things,” she 
smiled. 

“ It’s a good fish. But moods do help, you know—a 
knowledge of ’em—when you’re workin’ on a problem. 
Was he excited ? Calm ? Nervy ? ” 

“ Nervy ! He’s been nervy all day. Nearly all day.” 

“ He was nervy when I saw him. Tell you how I sized 
him up ? ” 

“ How ? ” 

“ On the verge of a nervous breakdown.” 

“ He was.” She gasped at herself. “ Is ! ” 

“ Yes, don’t let’s mix our tenses,” he agreed. “ And 
don’t let’s get off the rails. If we were doin’ the work in 
one of his novels—that one he tore up—I expect we’d 
be makin’ a better job of it ! I want to get back to that 
dream of yours. Walkin’ up and down, that’s where we 
left it. Hanby walkin’ up and down. Right ! And 
then ? ” 

She forced her mind back and thought. 

“ Well, the next important thing-” she began. 

“ Whoa ! ” he interrupted. “ I want the unimportant 
ones too ! The little fellers are sometimes more worth 
goin’ for than the big fellers ! ” 

She flushed slightly. The item she had been on the 
P°;nt of omitting was so ridiculous. 

“ I’m sure his searching for me under a pile of manu¬ 
scripts won’t help,” she said. 

“ It helps a lot,” he retorted. 

“ How ? ” 

“ I 1 tells me you were nervy too.” 

" 1 should say that was rather obvious.” 

" Not so obvious. You don’t look that kind 
and scared of him.” 

" I wasn’t! ” 

“ 1 believe that’s the first fib you’ve told me.” 
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“ Well—I was a bit,” she admitted, capitulating. 

“ You’re rather clever.” 

“ Don’t tell anybody, or it would disappoint ’em.” 

I wanted to shriek. In the dream, you know.” v 
“ And did you ? 

“ No. When he did find me he looked so helpless. 
Then—then I think I felt more as if I wanted to cry. 
Isn’t all this nonsensical ? What happened next ? Oh, 

his typewriter. I seemed to hear it clicking-” 

“ Whoa ! ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Sure it was only seemed ? ” 

“ Of course I’m not sure—now. And then he seemed 
to be talking to himself. Seemed to be, or was. I wanted 

to go down to him, but I couldn’t move-” 

“ I know the feelin’.” 

“ No, you don’t ! Not unless you’ve been lying under 
a coffin with Mrs. Emmott sitting on top ! ” 

“ No,” he admitted, “ that’s a pleasure to come. 
Coffin. Why a coffin ? ” His eyes roamed round the 
room and halted at the old sea-chest. Was the coffin 
in your dream anything like that ? ” 

She followed his direction, startled. 

“ That’s not a coffin,” she frowned. 

“ No more than I’m a Chinaman,” he answered. Just 

the same, what about havin’ a look ? ” 

He rose from his chair, and her heart suddenly began 
to thump. She knew that if this had been happening in 
a Peter Hanby story the chest would have contained a 
corpse, and the reality was unpleasantly close to hair- 
raising fiction. But Adam Shore did not seem in the least 
worried by his lugubrious mission. He maintained his 
attitude of leisurely composure, and even paused for an 
instant to glance at the red cloth swaying slightly over 

the broken window. 

“ Is that open ? ” he asked. . , , , r 

“ No, broken,” she answered. Then added, halt tor o 
the information and half to delay a nasty moment, It 
was broken when we got here. Trayle did it. 
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“ Trayle,” repeated Shore softly. “ Yes—Trayle.” 

He completed his short journey to the chest. His 
shadow became distinct against the wall as he reached it. 
4 Suddenly she noticed that the globe of the world was no 
longer on the chest but beside it on the floor. He lifted 
the top rather gingerly. 

“ No body,” he reported. “ Just old junk . . .” He 
stooped and peered closer. “ Did Hanby use a fountain 
pen ? ” 

She ran to him and peered into the chest. A green 
fountain pen, with a thin gold band round it, lay in a 
corner. It looked incongruous on an untidy flooring of 
odds and ends—rusty chains, iron hooks, a horseshoe, 
a napkin-ring, broken boxes ... 

“ Can you identify it ? ” he asked, watching her. 
“ Without takin’ it up ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” she gasped. “ It’s—not Mr. Hanby’s ! ” 
Shore closed the lid of the chest, leaving the fountain 
pen where it was. 

What you want to do, Miss Arnold,” lie said quietly, 
18 to ,get back to your chair, and to remember that you 
needn’t tell me any more than you care to. But you can 

remember, at the same time, that I’m here to help_” 

“ 1 know you are,” she interrupted quickly. “ And 
of course I’ll tell you who that pen belongs to. The man 
I was running away from at the inn.” 



1 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


BETWEEN IO.55 AND MIDNIGHT 


i 


Shore listened attentively while Elizabeth gave him a 
brief account of the situation between herself and Michael 
Kane. When she had finished he waited a few seconds 
to make certain there was no more, then asked : 

“ And you’d no idea, before you saw his car outside 
the Wild Duck, that he'd followed you from London ? ” 

“ Not the remotest,” she replied. “ \ou can under¬ 
stand how it gave me a shock. He—had no right to.” 

“ Wonder how he got this address ? ” mused Shore. 

“ Perhaps he came after us, without our knowing it, 
when you brought me back,” she suggested. 

But he shook his head. 

“ I know he didn’t. I’ve seen him since. 

“ When ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ Well—after leavin’ you that time, seemed to me it 
mightn’t be a bad sort of a wheeze to return to the \\ ild 

Duck to make sure he was still there.” 

After a little pause she said, “You do things very 

th ?. r Ql^ h j y ’don’t know,” he answered, “ but when you 
begin a thing it’s nicc'seein’ it through—and fun be.n 
the first. I spent five solid weeks once gettin a white- 
fronted goose. You’ll say I was the goose-a few da>s 
l iter the sky was inundated with ’em and brent gees 
ancT wild swans—that was. a year !-bu, you can t help 

h 0 ^r s ' r .haT^y'you wouldn't stay .0 .he meal ? Be- 
cause you wanted to go back to tlu inn . 

" And’was Mr. Kane still there ? ” Shore nodded. 

“ was'standi n ’ by his ear. Looked a bit funny .0' 

me. Irish, isn’t he ? ” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ I like the Irish. Nice natural people. Politicians 
haven’t tamed ’em yet. Ask ’em to do something against 
their conscience, and they don’t say, ‘ The answer’s in 
4 the negative,’ they hit you between the eyes. But Kane 
ain’t that sort, is he ? ” 

“ As a rule he has wonderful control.” 

“ That’s how I sized him up. A spot too much control. 
Just a spot. Ready to bust. I felt a bit sorry for him. 
You don’t mind my sayin’ that, do you ? ” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ I knew you wouldn’t. I liked him. And I wish we 
hadn’t found that blasted pen of his in that blasted chest 
... ‘ Hallo,’ he said, ‘ you back again ? ’ ‘ Looks like 
it,’ I said. ‘ Where’ve you been?’ he said. Seemed 
suspicious. He wouldn’t have been so inquisitive about 
a stranger if liquor hadn’t upset him. No business of 
his where I’d been, was it ? So I said, ‘ For a swim ’ 

; } s th T at fu ™y ? ’ he said. ‘ Not particularly,’ I said 
but I never did shine as a humorist. Where’ve you 
* been ? Then I laughed. He saw he couldn’t pick a 
quarrel with me, and tried to laugh, too. It sort of choked 
m his throat. ‘ In hell,’ he said. And then he suddenly 
jumped in his car and drove off. Good thing there’s 

no policeman in the village, or he’d have been ripe for 
a nne. r 

“ You mean-” 

Well, y° u re not s’posed to drive when your breath 
smells. Course, I couldn’t stop him, even if I’d wanted 


Elizabeth that the laSt you saw of him • ” asked 

S.Z eal ^? d r St 1 thou 8 ht I would,” replied 
Shore. After that I got on with my own job. What 

questions^” 11 g ° t0 d ? ^ mind if 1 kee P '™ footin' 

“ OK h f nl l 1C " a , S ab0U L t Ha,f -Past ten,” she answered. 

• ( Uh 1 As early as that ? ” 

I remember looking at my watch as I was getting in 
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bed. It was twenty-three to eleven. I tumbled into bed 
very quickly, and it was a quarter to eleven when I blew 
out my candle.” 

“ Fine ! This is useful. Did you stay awake long i , 
“ Only a few minutes.” n 

“ And you heard nothing during those few minutes ? 

“ No.” 

“ Didn’t hear Hanby leaving his room ? 


“ No.” 

“ Think you would have, it he had ? 

“ Yes, in the first few minutes—unless, ot course, he 

had been particularly quiet.” , . 

“ Well, he might have been. Any loose board on tne 

landing ? ” 

“ I don’t remember any.” 

" We might test that. Can we say you were asleep by- 

eleven ? ” . , , »> 

“ I think we might say a few minutes before. 

“ Right ! We will ! ” He had his notebook out again. 

“ We’ll say five to.” He jotted it down. 

“ Did you wake up ? Before the nightmare . 

“ Not that I remember.” . „ 

“ If you did, try and remember it. 

44 No—I’m sure I didn’t.” , 

" Right. And the nightmare. Was it all in a » 

one thing topplin’ on top of another, or are there spaces 

between 8 ? You see what I'm tryin’ to get at, don t you ^ 

kno J whether the typewriting and the talking came im- 

mediately before the bang.” 

“ That’s the idea.” 

She thought hard, then shook her head. 

“ I can’t say.” 

: K a hfd e To guess I’d guess it didn t^H 
dreams, and*! dnld'^m^ to^no.heTwith those 

SP “?ou C probably did,” he nodded. “ Now, then, let’s 
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see what we’ve got.” He studied his notes for a few 
seconds, then looked up. “ Here’s a sort of rough scheme. 
If we keep it in our minds it may help. I brought you 
back here at about half-past eight. 1 was at the Wild 
Duck again by nine. I see Kane outside the inn, and 
talk to him. At five past nine he drives off. ’Course, all 
these times are approximate. From five-past nine to five 
to eleven we lose Kane. All we know is that, wherever 
he was, he wasn’t here. One hour fifty minutes. And 
durin’ this period I return to my dug-out, and you and 
Hanby have your supper followed by your dictation. 
That right ? ” She nodded. “ And, also durin’ that 
time, Trayle locks himself in his room and has a drinkin’ 
bout. We’re not forgettin’ Trayle. Right. Ten thirty 
to ten thirty-five, end of dictation and up to bed. Oh, 
did any one lock the front door before goin’ up ? ” 

“ Yes, I did,” she answered. 

“ Right. So when you go up to bed, the front door 
is locked, and the door of Trayle’s bedroom is locked, 
but we’ll remember there’s a broken window. Ten 
thirty-five, on the landing upstairs, you say good-night 
to Hanby, he says, ‘ I’ve got it ’—twice—and goes into 
his room. That’s the last you see of him. Ten forty-five, 
you’re in bed. Ten fifty-five, you’re asleep. And be¬ 
tween ten fifty-five and midnight—that is, within the 

space of one hour and five minutes-” He paused, 

then reeled off a list of items, numbering them on his 
fingers. “ One, Hanby leaves his bedroom, comes down, 
types, talks, and disappears-” 

“ We don’t know he typed,” she interposed. 

“ N°» we don’t know anything,” he agreed. “ I’m 
guessin’, just like you. Two, Trayle unlocks his bedroom 
door, and disappears. Three, someone tears up your 
shorthand book ” 

“ Mr. Hanby-” 

•11 ^ at S an ? t ^ er guess, but it’s possible finger-prints 
will disprove it. Four, waste-paper basket is knocked 
oyer, either then or later. Five, Kane calls, leavin’ his 
visiting-card otherwise, his green fountain pen—in the 
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chest. How the deuce—well, presently. Six, the gun is 
taken from the wall, and dropped. We guess that hap¬ 
pened just before midnight, but your bang may have 
been something else, Miss Arnold, and the gun may have 
been dropped earlier. There’s nothing more dangerous 
than a fixed idea before it’s properly fixed. Now, all 
these six things happened between ten fifty-five and 
midnight, and at midnight, after your nightmare, you 
woke up, got out of bed, had a quick poke round the 
place, and—at three past midnight—admitted me. 
He closed the notebook. “ And now it s twenty-eight 

minutes to one, and here we are.” 

“ Yes and what’s the next step ? asked Elizabeth. 

“ Another search outside, as soon as we have the moon 
to help us,” he answered. “ That'll be in seven minutes. 
The moon’s the one lady who’s always punctual. Mean¬ 
while—no, first let’s have your question. I can see it in 

your face.” 

“ Yes—one thing is puzzling me. 

“ If it’s onlv one, you’re smarter than 1 am . 

“ Three people have left this house. How have they 
got away in the dark ? And aren't we cut off by the 

1 There’s several answers to that,’ he said. One 

P he OP ca m r e D h o e n’t 

back me way cove rs [he road And 

here’s yet another thing. 

“ We don’t know they’ve got away. All kn( ™f^ 

that they're not here, or immediately out de Well 

know more when we pet ™ r n ’' , ° 1 ’’ J ke the wild 

show us anything, then well have th en P let’s have 

Duck. Old Tom mil be pleased Now, then, 

a to die rifle and examined it closely, bu, again 
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without moving it. In the middle of the examination he 
suddenly looked up and said, “ I say, can you draw ? ” 

“ In-a mild way,” she answered. i 

“ Well, draw a plan of this room in a mild way, while I 
I’m doin’ my detective stuff.” He tore a sheet from his j 
notebook, and gave it to her with his pencil. “ And j 
don’t forget the gun and the waste-paper basket—positions 
as exact as you can get ’em, and so forth. Cut out your 
candle—that wasn’t here—but let’s have the other one— 
the one that was on the table when you first came down. 
Out, wasn’t it ? Wonder what put it out ? Get the door J 
right. That was open. And chairs, if you can remember j 
’em. We’ve altered the positions of a couple of those, f 
Bad mark, eh ? ” 

As he bent over the rifle again, she watched him for a 
moment or two before beginning her task. 

“ Mr. Shore.” ! 

“ What ? ” j 

“ You think this is pretty serious, don't you ? ” 

She spoke quietly. As quietly he replied : 

“ I’ve the same hunch you have ; that it may be.” 

“ I wonder—how I'll stand, if our hunch is correct ? ” 

“ What—you ? ” - 
“ He kissed me.” 

“ Will you think me thunderin’ rude if I say that 
doesn t astound me ? I don't s’pose he did anything 

Of course not. He was sorry immediately after¬ 
wards.” 

The words sounded thin. How little they described the 
situation ! 

“ Now ' look here, Miss Arnold,” said Shore, “ I’m 
not at all certain that I heard what you said just now. 
And you and I have jobs to do, if we’re goin’ to beat 
that moon. I vote we stop talkin’ and get on with it.” 

She settled to her task. Every now and then shej 
glanced at her companion, gaining strength from hisl 
deliberate composure. Only during those few moments! 
ot their hrst meeting, when he had been disturbed at hisl 
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sport, had she seen him caught on the wrong foot. If 
he came upon a corpse, she felt he would merely say, 
“ Ah, here it is.” 

When he had finished examining the rifle he examined 
the waste-paper basket. Then he walked slowly round the 
room, pausing now and again at certain objects. He 
looked in the chest again. He stared at the telescope. 
He scrutinised the improvised curtain over the broken 
window, and the broken window itself. Once he went 
into the kitchen. Returning, he walked up and down the 
stairs. He stopped on the bottom stair and peered down 
at it hard. 

“ That was there before we went up,” she said, rather 
sharply. 

“ Oh—was it ? ” he murmured, still staring. 

“ Yes. He brought it into the beginning of the novel 
—the one that’s torn up. ' A dark stain—shaped some¬ 
thing like a small slim shoe, about eight inches long—a 

child’s.’ ” ,, J OL 

“ And with a stiletto through it,’ added Shore. 

Her heart almost stopped beating. The next moment 
she found herself staring at it, too. A rough sketch of a 
stdcuo had been drawn through the stain. As she stared 
at it Shore raised his head and patted her shoulder. 

“ Take it easv,”. he said. “ Someone’s outside. 


1 
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✓ CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

THE TERROR OF WALTER TRAYLE 

They stood motionless while soft, uneven footsteps 
made little scrunches in the silence. The person outside 
was not approaching with confidence. There was in¬ 
decision in the sounds ; an element almost spasmodic. 
Even when they reached the front door, the indecision 
continued, and after a pause, during which Adam Shore’s 
big hand remained reassuringly on Elizabeth’s shoulder, 
the footsteps scrunched away again. 

Then came a fumbling sound at the broken window. 
A portion of the red cover contracted, and the curtain 
moved aside, very slowly, and with infinite caution. Now 
the broken window was revealed, with the inserted hand 
, that had displaced the curtain. The hand was with¬ 
drawn, and after a moment a face was pasted against the 
gap. It was the face of Walter Trayle. 

The face vanished ; but it did not vanish more quickly 
from the window than Shore vanished from the staircase. 
He had raced across the parlour floor and flung open 
the front door almost before Elizabeth realised he had 
moved, and a few seconds later he was shoving Trayle 
into the room ahead of him. 

‘‘Ton my soul—really—well, well ! ” mumbled Trayle, 
as he collapsed into a chair. Even in collapse, he clung 
to rus part. 

Shore glanced at Elizabeth, gave the man a moment 
° r t ' vo to recover, and then touched him on the shoulder. 
1 he effect was galvanic. Trayle leapt to his feet. There 
was terror in his moist eyes as he stared at Shore. His 
eyes were not the only moist part of him. The terror 
v m ?X d k . int0 shee Pishness, and he sat down again. 

t I hink 1 was a policeman ? ” inquired Shore. 

Policeman ? ” repeated Trayle, as though he had 
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barely heard of the word. He gave a little hiccupping 

laugh. “ Damn funny.” , , . , . 

“ I'm afraid Miss Arnold and I don t think it quite 

so damn funny,” answered Shore. Trayle turned his *■ 
head at the words “ Miss Arnold,” seeming to notice 
her presence for the first time. He looked at her with a 
vaguely puzzled expression, trying to pierce somedoud 
m his mind. His mind was full of clouds. Where s 

Mr. Hanby P ” 

“ Ah,” murmured Trayle. 

“ When did you last see him ? ” 

44 I’m no good on time. Never was. But there y 

are 


44 


44 


“ When did you last see him ? ” 

“ Who ? ” 

TrayIe^looked at his interrogator hard, then turned 

towards the staircase. 

Upstairs,” he said. SJ^ e P- 
Try again,” suggested Shore. 

“ L.Tn, Trayle. Get this into your head, if ^can. 

Nothing's funn^-an^ you eas oMJ^ ^ ^ house . 

Ka^nThe groun^nd 

rns work. Have you go d the rest 0 f the night 

in*'the'lock-up—an*! pW V" think ** ^ 

^terror returned to Tray^s fa^.He gazed at.the 
rifle and the waste-paper basket up from his 

asstfJi 5 srsrt 

SfwSi'mi '["-""'s'” t " "" 

ished. 
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“ / heard it ! ” continued Trayle. I heard what he 
said to her ! 4 Don’t touch me, don’t touch me ! ’ That’s 
what Hanby said ! Shouted ! Nearly blew the roof off. 

4 Don’t touch me ! ’ ” 

He glared at Elizabeth, with an assumption of courage 
he did not possess. His legs gave way beneath him, and 
he sank once more to his chair ; only now, as he had 
knocked it over, he sat on the side of it. 

Shore glanced at Elizabeth. Her cheeks were pale as 
she nodded. He drew a little closer to her. 

“ Do we go on with this ? ” he asked quietly. 

44 Please,” she replied. 

44 Yes—better clear up what’s in his mind—or p’r’aps 
the idiot will start babblin’ to somebody else, eh ? ” 
He turned back to the drunken man. “ Go slow, Trayle,” 
he said, 44 and don’t forget you’re drunk, and that we 
know you’re drunk. So you heard that, did you ? You 
must have pretty good cars. I’m told you were locked in 
your room.” 

Trayle looked suspicious. 

“ I wasn’t well,” he answered. 44 Old wound. Mons.” 

44 I see. You weren’t well, so you locked yourself in 
your room.” 

44 I had—hie—finished my work. I never slack.” He 
tried to look dignified. 44 My C.O. used to say—damn 
fine man—bloody fine ” 

44 Yes, well, never mind what he used to say, listen to 
what I m saying ! If you were locked in your bedmom, 
how did you hear what Hanby said in the parlour ? ” 

lray ^ 1 COnSldcred the ^estion carefully. Then he 


t( Who said I was in my room ? ” 

44 Oh, weren’t you ? ” 

“ I was in the kitchen.” 

44 Ah, now we’re gettin’ to it. Why ? » 

Why what ? ” 

“ Why were you in the kitchen ? ” 

i? ee /. Fir f I mustn't be in my bedroom, 
tn t be in the kitchen. I see.” 




<< 


ii 


mustn 


Then I 
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His voice was very injured. Shore replied, main¬ 
taining his patient attitude: 

“ No one is saying you had no right to be in the 
kitchen, Trayle. I am merely asking you why you were 
there.” 

Something in Shore’s tone mollified the injured 
man. 

“ Ah—as one gentleman to another. That’s different. 
A man has his pride. He may be damn silly, but he has 
his pride. Why was I in the kitchen ? I’ll tell you. Air. 
I must have air. My very words, sir. Ah ! Yes ! And 
then someone had just tried the do>r. Remember that ! 
But when I heard the quarrel I went back and locked 
myself'in again. I wasn’t well.” 

“ Quarrel,” repeated Shore, slowly. Again he glanced 
at Elizabeth, but this time she shook her head. ” Are 
you quite sure, Trayle, that quarrel is the right word ? 

Trayle frowned. 

“ He said, 4 Don’t touch me-’ ” he began. 

“ Yes, yes, you’ve told us that. But did you hear any¬ 
thing else before you returned to your room r Was 

that all you heard of the conversation ? ” 

Trayle considered. His eyes roamed to the rifle, then 
to Elizabeth. 

“ Don’t invent anything ! shouted Shore. 

His voice sounded like a clap of thunder. It had the 
desired effect, and nipped imagination in the bud. 

“ No ! ” faltered 1 rayle. Nothing else. 

“ Sure of that ? ” 

“ And you’ll swear that here, before witnesses ? 

“ Well now m tell you something." said Shore, 

you ? ” 

1 Ifd ’you know Miss Arnold is his secretary r ” 
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“ Well, after you locked yourself in your room he 
dictated to her, and what you heard was a part of his 
novel. Got that fixed ? ” 

Trayle stared. During this improvised explanation 
Shore had studiously avoided Elizabeth’s eye. Suddenly 
he darted to Trayle, thrust his hand into a shabby gaping 
pocket, and pulled out a gold cigarette case. 

Now he did look at Elizabeth, while her mind span, 
for she recognised the gold case as she had recognised 
the green pen. It was Hanby’s. She had seen him take 
it from his pocket many times. 

Trayle’s mouth was open, like a fish’s. 

“ Trayle,” said Shore. ‘‘I’m goin’ to give you exactly 
three minutes. If by the end of that time you haven’t 
told your story, complete from start to finish—the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God—I’ll lock you up and keep you locked up till a 
> police inspector comes along. So get a hold on yourself. 
You can, if you want to. It’s up to you.” 
t * Trayle looked confused and a little tearful. Shore took 
the thin, wasted figure by the back of the collar, lifted 
it, raised the chair beneath it, and sat it down properly. 

“ Sixty seconds,” he announced after ten. “ Only two 
minutes more.” 

The dazed man woke up. 

I didn’t touch him,” he gulped. 

“ 1 see - Just his cigarette case. He didn't object, of 
course, when you took it ? ” 

“ He wasn’t there when I took it.” 

“ When did you take it.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

Your time’s goin*. When did vou come out of your 
room again after goin’ back ? ” 

“ The next time. What ? Alt, yes. It was on the 
table. 

a. ” How did you see it ? ” 

" What ? ” 

“ Was there a light ? ” 
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“ Where ? ” Shore looked ominous. Trayle made an 
effort. “ I lit a candle.” 


“ And saw the case, and took it ? ” 

“Yes. No. Well, yes. That is-” He tried to clear 

his throat. A difficult moment was coming. Greatly 
as she disliked the man, Elizabeth could not help feeling 
sorry for him as she watched his ineffective struggles to 
climb back to his old pedestal. “ I took a cigarette. 
Don’t excuse myself. I took it. Never knew I put the 
damn case in my pocket. Silly ass thing to do. But there 
you arc. Force of habit." 

After a grim little silence, Shore asked, with thinly 
veiled irony: 

“ And then force of habit took you outside ? ” 

Trayle drew himself up. 

“ I went out for the air, sir." 

“ And what kept you out in the air ? " 

A queer moment followed. Shore raised his head 
abruptly and turned towards the broken window in'a 
listening attitude., Elizabeth heard nothing; nor, 
apparently, did Trayle, for after a swift glance at the 
window he stared at Shore, then at Elizabeth, as though 
anxiously seeking information. The broken window was 
now free of the red curtain, and a pale light lay outside 
like a silvery mist. A tiny yellow point glimmered some¬ 
where ; low, looming, and somehow unnatural. 

Then Elizabeth noticed that both Shore and Trayle 
had dim shadows, streaking vaguely towards her. She 
was still standing near the staircase, and her own shadow 
was bent by the lower stairs behind her, shading the stain 
and the drawing of the stiletto. 

All three stood motionless. It seemed unreasonable 
that Shore could be gripped like this just by the rising 
of the moon. Gradually the reason developed. At first 
it was the faintest sound, like a distant breeze. It was so 
distant that ordinarily Elizabeth would hardly have 
noticed it, and would have expected it to die down 
again ; but instead of dying down it became a whistling 
hum. A whistling hum with a fluttering background. 


v 
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The sound augmented, broke up into a thousand separate 
notes all joined in one tremendous chorus ; became 
almost terrifying with an untamed beauty. A purring 
growl ran through the chorus. 

It reached its crescendo immediately overhead. 
Elizabeth wondered how the house remained standing 
beneath that sudden, vast invasion. The whistling de¬ 
creased. The purring growl died. The separate notes 
joined in a diminishing plaint, as the whistling thinned 
into a memory . . . Before the silence was complete 
again, a single wail, seemingly close by, rose from the 
ground. Half bird-like, half human, it startled Elizabeth 
more than all that had gone before. It was repeated once 
in the distance. 

Then Trayle laughed. His laughter seemed to travel 

TWfl-u '}’ a l s V. h l“ in S them ^pudently and defiantly. 
1 hat flight had finished him. J 

he , shouted, with hideous hilarity. 

That d,dn t happeu,! Damn sidy ! Hie! Hear that ? 

I m drunk Nothing s happened ! Nobody’s here ! I’m 

Ha" ha ha ! k Ha ’ ha ' ha ' ha ' Ghosts i 

m, ha, ha, ha! His laughter grew, as the flight had 

grown, but with no underlying grandeur in it. It was the 

outside? Not damn me ! And th^body 1 H^hfha 

Shore made for him, but he was too quick A dev'. 
God ^ve'won’ .. f*?*. £ 

T eT out of ,he ho - 

Th^rte td^boullded 1 »fd nB b °«° m 

looked down on her ’ d dr ° Pped near her ' 
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“ All right ? ” he asked. 

“ Lovely ! ” she gasped. 

“ You’re pretty good,” said Shore. Then he turned 
his eyes towards the wide-open door. 

“ The first were wigeon,” he said, “ and the last was a 
curlew. Wonder what disturbed it ? ” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE CALL OF THE CURLEW 

“ Do you want to come with me ? ” asked Shore. 

“ You don’t think I’m going to stay alone in this 
house, do you ? ” Elizabeth answered. 

“ I can’t say I recommend it,” he said, “ but its not 
goin’ to be a picnic outside, either. Next question is, 
do we leave the door open or closed ? ” 

*“ Closed, I should say.” 

“So should I. What about locked ? Have you got a 

key ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Hanby had it. Has it.” 

He noticed the correction, but did not remark on it. 

“ Only one, eh ? No other ? ” 

Suddenly she recollected. <( T , 

“Yes, there was another! she exclaimed. Inc 

agent sent it to Mrs. Emmott ! ,, Q , 

“ Who denied that she’d received the letter, Shore 

murmured. He looked suddenly grave, then seemed o 
frown at Ills gravity. “ Oh, well, Ma Emmott isn t likely 
to bother us and anyhow what’s the use of lockin up a 
house when a window's broken ? ” They were now by 
the door He turned his head and glanced back into the 
room°° ‘ If 1 was a policeman I'd be very annoyed w.th 
Trayle. He's changed the appearance o things ) 
the way, that ghn's harmless, you know ta n the 
“ 2y he tried to use it. Museum ptece. Spotted tt at 

once.” 
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“ Do you mean it wasn’t loaded ? ” 

“ You couldn’t load it. It’s an Italian Vetterli, pre¬ 
magazine days, muzzle-loadin’. Barrel’s been plugged.” 

3 “ Then-” 

“ It ain’t shot nobody, I’d say, since Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee.” He took his own gun from the wall against 
which he had leaned it. “ That bobby would he more 
int’rested in my magnum 12. It’s been firec more 
recently.” 

Then they left the house, closing the door behind 
them. Elizabeth had an unpleasant sensation that it was 
watching them go. 

They walked out into a transformed scene. Impene¬ 
trable blacks and baffling greys had altered to streaking 
whites and gleaming silver. The dark patches that re¬ 
mained were well-defined silhouettes. Straight ahead, 
looking unnaturally large and close, the yellow disc of 
the moon was just lifting its lower rim above a long, thin, 
dazzling line. One end of the line faded into nothingness * 
jh. c °LM? r ,\ vas broken by a low hill of marram grass 
lhe hill, like the moon, looked closer than it was. In 
the spaces nearer the house, picking out points in the 
confusing configuration of the water, were paths of 
fight; pools of light; spots of light; faint, dull re. 

beauty 18 ^ m °° n ^ rcdrawn the ma P with deceptive 

Elizabeth gazed around. 

find^im’’ 1 ' ^ Trayle? ” asked Shore. “We won’t 

“ Which way are we going ? ” 

“ I m curious about that curlew.” 

“ It was here—just outside.” 

near«Uvat?r! ed ’ “ ‘ hey beg3n " alking t0 ' vards the 

“ A hundred yards away, at least,” he said. “ Ven- 

p!^ U ’ those j >1 « ls -, You bear ’em overhead, up 
^^°nnu y0Ur ^ Un ’ and they’re nowhere in sight.” 

th . r reached w . ater * Shore stood still, scanning 
the surface, and listening. A little to their left, in the 
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reed-fringe, was the Gaggle, looking like the ghost of 
itself. Shore turned towards it. 

“ We’ll get in the boat,” he said. “ I’ve an idea where 
that curlew was. I say, shouldn't you have a coat ? ” v- 
“ That’s all right, I’m not cold,” answered Elizabeth/ 
She could not bear the thought of returning to the 
house for it. 

They went along the edge till they reached the punt. 
The water rippled through the reed stems, making tiny 
gurgling sounds. The punt rustled softly in its little 

haven. . . . 

“ Afraid the Gaggle hasn’t the accommodation ot the 

Queen Mary," said Shore, helping her in. " Can you 
manage ? ” 

“ I did last time,” she answered. . „ 

“ ’Course you did. That was just polite conversation. 

He stepped in after her, and the boat slid away. ‘‘ Won¬ 
derful note, the curlew has. When you hear it under the 
right conditions. Clear as a bell. That’s why it carries. 
But when they’re feedin’ on the foreshore or the mud- 
flats, pokin’ about with their long bills—like scythes, 
their bills look— then it’s not so musical. It s not cur-lee 
then, but ‘ croak-croak.’ But, ’course, it the game s in 

your blood, you like the lot. 

“ How do you do it ? ” she asked. 

“ Do what ? ” 

“ Talk like you do ? ” „ 

“ Well, I’ve been fowlin’ for years 

“ I didn’t mean that ! ” T 

“ I know you didn’t. What you meant was, how can 

talk about bfrds when we’ve got something more senou 
• Knn .i •> u e considered, then gave a little shrug. Ju. 

expect 0 P’raps a bad one. Some people con- 
comma- on one thing. So do I, when its withm gunshot. 
When it ain't I concentrate on somrthmg 

seems to join up, someho . J«, ^ if j seem a # 
He added, after another short pau. . 

callous sort of a brute M» ^^geti heCten 
put this in your pocket. I m not lorgeu 
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time you’re havin’. I wish I could do something about 
it.” 

“ What do you think you’re doing ? ” she asked. “ Be¬ 
sides, I’m not sure that I am having a rotten time. I 
mean—I just feel numb.” 

“ I get you.” 

“ I wonder if you do ? ” 

“ Well—not if you don’t think so.” 

Suddenly she looked at him squarely. 

“ I won’t feel numb if we find Mr. Hanby and any¬ 
thing bad has happened to him,” she said. “ If—if it 
has, I’ll want you to hold me tight.” 

“ It’s a promise,” he nodded. “ If you need me to. 
But judgin’ by what I’ve seen, I don’t think you will.” 

“ I went to pieces in the house.” 

“ No, you nearly went to pieces, which is all the'differ- 
ce. However, if you do go to pieces, I’ll see if I can 

to f t \ 0 1. 1 h /to /> n... ... TT ’ . 1 


ence 


- —---) j ^ x 11 11 1 car 

put the bits together again. Here’s where we get out. 

Bit boggy. Don’t lose a shoe, and keep to the right after 
you’ve jumped.” 

' The P u nt slithered into a cleft of semi-dry land. In¬ 
tent on her thoughts, Elizabeth had hardly noticed the 
journey, but Shore had never slackened his paddling for 

• an .instant, and had covered the distance with silent 
speed. 

was only a second after her. 
He brought his gun with him. Keeping to the right 
they found a damp track, and with shallow water on 
either side threaded their way to a nondescript region. 
Her nerves were tense, but her companion’s confidence 
in her helped her to remain steady, and to fight a nauseat¬ 
ing sensation that was threatening to swamp her. She 
noticed again the queer method that seemed behind 
S 1 Y"g. Shore dld - She was confident that he had 

thlr thlS Sp0t thr0U , g . h somc unerring sixth sense, and 
ft* * a ? y "'^nt his judgment would be justified. 

k !Im n Uhead , of , hcr ’ peermg fr °m side to side, pausing 

an . d ft en , t0 stare in to a pool, prod under¬ 
growth, or take fresh bearings. She felt that he was 
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seeing many things her less experienced eyes missed, and 
also ignoring things that made her heart jump. One of 
the latter was a dark, half-submerged log. . . . 

“ Steady, Miss Arnold,” he said. ^ 

His pace had slackened, and he had paused again. 
He was staring at another half-submerged log. All at 
once he waded into the water, and bent over it. 

“ Who ? ” she gasped. 

“ No one we know,” came his answer. And just as 
well, as he’s dead.” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

DEAD MAN’S POCKETS 

Elizabeth had never seen a dead man before. The 
Son came to her as she stared at the mouon e. 
tore over which Shore was stooping. It shocked her 
cf discover that her numbness continued, and that all she 
-ould find in her heart was a callous, unsympathetic 
relief. Now that she was viewing a lifeless form it did 

movement. It had been to itself as ^mortal - ... 

“ I’m going to bring him ashore, saul snore. 

to take a little walk? an „. verc j “ Isn’t that going 
“ of course not, she answercu. 

back on your opinion of me . „ d «< j didn’t 

“ I just made the suggestion, he replica. 

expect you to act on it then lifted it out of 
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he bent over it again, subjecting it to a second, closer 
examination. 

“ You’re sure he’s dead ? ” she asked, not because she 
^doubted it, but to break a heavy silence. 

“ He’s dead,” responded Shore. “ He was face down 
in the water, and his heart’s stopped. But he’s not been 
dead long.” 

“ How long ? ” 

“ I can’t say. I’m not a doctor. P’raps less than half 
an hour.” 

“ Drowned ? ” 

“ Well—water seems to have finished him. Bruise on 
the back of his head. By the way, when I said just now 
that he was no one we knew, I was takin’ your own 
ignorance for granted. Was I right ? ” 

She looked at the dead man’s face. 

“ I’ve never seen him.” 

“ Same here. Let’s see if he’s got anything on him 
that’ll help.” 

He groped gingerly in the sodden pockets. The first 
'pocket produced a handkerchief. He flattened it out, 
and scrutinised each comer. 

“ No initial,” he commented, “ but there’s a laundry- 
mark. That may be useful.” 

The second pocket produced nothing. The third had 
five shillings and eightpence. The fourth . . . 

“ Hallo, here’s something,” said Shore. “ Return half 
of a ticket. Liverpool Street to Lenwich. Date a bit 
famt.” He brought out his electric torch and, aided by 
its light, peered closely at the little bit of pasteboard. 

To-day. H’m. To-day.” 

“ That means he was in London this morning.” mur¬ 
mured Elizabeth. ° 

" II means he was probably in London this morning ” 
thicket ”' We don 1 yet ^ he bou ght 


Vr * , He m , ay have bccn on our train—the train Mr. 
rianby and I came on ! ” 

" Or on one of half a dozen others. Look here, Miss 



E 
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Arnold, you know what you and I have got to do, don’t 
you We’ve got to face up to everything, and think like 
policemen. That’s the only way to get a line on all this, 

and on-” He paused. 

Finish the sentence,” she said. 

I was about to say—and on our own relation to it. 
Frankly I can’t see yet where all this is goin’ to lead us, 
but we won’t help ourselves if we blink the fact that it’s 
a mighty queer position.” 

“You mean my position ? ” 

“ Not yours particularly, but, yes, with the rest. Even 
I’ve been wanderin’ around loose with a gun.” 

“ Oh, but that’s ridiculous-” 

“ To you, I dare say—just as it’s ridiculous to me 
that you should have anything to worry about. But 
policemen don’t think anything ridiculous. 1 How long 
have you known Mr. Shore, Miss Arnold ? ’ ‘ How long 
have you known Miss Arnold, Mr. Shore ? ’ A^ lot of 
good we’d be to each other in a scrape ! That’s why 
I’m sayin’ we’ve got to ignore personal opinions and 
personal prejudices, and work on the lines of the hobby s 
notebook. If we know what the policeman’s thinkin’, 
it’ll help us to know what to think ourselves. Does that 

make any sense to you ? ” 

“ It makes very good sense,” she answered. ^ 

“ Right. Then we’ll continue, rememberin’ that I ve 
been runnin’ around loose with a gun in which there b 

ii oz. of shot missin’, and-” 

That Mr. Hanby kissed mc^ without permission, 

and later cried, ‘ Don’t touch me ! 

“ fine ! So—says our policeman, in the uncharitable 

state of his mind—if we don t find Mr. Hanby, t e man 
with the gun may have used that i i oz. of shot on him, 
or the girl he kissed may have boxed his ears and decided 
him lo commit suicide or to take a trip roun 
world_ " 

“ Or a drunken servant may have gone off the handle 

and done something to him.” 

“ Yes. Or he may have taken a nocturnal stroll, m 
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a feller with dark hair, small black moustache, under 
medium height, and with a scar on his right temple— 
had a row with him—and ” 

On the point of asking, “ And what ? ” Elizabeth 
turned her head and followed her companion’s gaze. 

“ Do you see what I see ? ” he inquired, staring at the 
ground a few yards off. 

“ I don’t see anything,” she replied. 

“ P’raps I don’t,” he said, “ but p’raps I do.” 

He walked to the spot that had attracted his eye, bent 
down, examined it, and'then picked up a cigarette end. 
He brought it back to her. 

“ Recognise the brand ? ” he asked. 

Her heart beat a little faster as she answered, “ A 
minor, isn’t it ? ” 

“ De Reszke. Know anybody who smokes ’em ? ” 

“ Yes. Mr. Hanby.” 

“ Well, so do plenty of other people. But it must go 
down in our notebook. Cigarette end, found a dozen 
yards from edge of water in which dark-haired man lay 
r face downwards. And recently smoked.” 

“ Yes, he’s been here ! ” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Mr. Hanby. At least-” 

“ Exactly. At least. Oh, Watson ! Mr. Hanby may 
have been here, certainly. But does he carry loose 
cigarettes in his pocket ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Who took his case ? ” 

"Of course ! Trayle 1 ” 

" And who saw a ghost ? And a dead man ? ” Shore 
slipped his hand into one of his pockets and brought 
the gold case out. “ Five left,” he said, opening it. 
“ Two-thirds of the case empty. I wonder how many of 
the other ten Trayle smoked? 'Course, all this is circum¬ 
stantial. Finding his case gone, Hanby might have gone 
and got another case. Or, at any rate, a packet. Wait a 
bit. hindm’ the case gone. Findin’it gone. What would 
a man like Hanby do, findin’ a gold case gone ? Hunt 
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a bit, eh ? Find Trayle gone, eh ? Accordin’ to my timin’, 
Trayle left his bedroom the last time before Hanby 
came down again from his. So Hanby finds case gone, 
finds Trayle gone, goes out to look for both. Come^ 
here. There’s another route to this spot from the house 
without goin’ by water. Quite easy to strike. If we go 
back to the house that way we may pick up some more 
news. Right. Comes here. Hanby comes here. What 
does he find here, assumin’ he comes here ? Trayle ? 
Perhaps not Trayle. He didn’t get his case back. Wait 
a bit. I’m thinkin’. If he ran out after Trayle, would he 
stop to get another cigarette ? Doubt it. So this cigarette 
end would be more likely to be Trayle’s. Right. Where 
does that get us ? Trayle leaves here—this spot—before 
Hanby arrives here. Box and Cox again. Trayle leaves 
because he hears Hanby cornin’, or because he sees— 
that ! ” He turned to the dead man. “ Comes out of a 
stupor, and sees that. Assumin’ Trayle himself had no 
hand in that. So exit Trayle and enter Hanby. A lapse 
between, because they don’t meet. Now here comes 
Hanby. And is our dark-haired man alive or dead when* 
Hanby comes ? If alive, that's rather serious. If dead, 
what does Hanby do ? Be Hanby. I m bein Hanby. 

What does he do ? You say it ? ” 

“ Goes to the inn to report what he’s found, exclaimed 

Elizabeth, breathlessly. 

“ ’Course he does ! ” answered Shore. And that s 

where he is—eh ? ” ...... 

They pondered over the theory, trying hard to believe 

in it. 5 <» 

“ In that case, wouldn’t somebody be here by non . 

asked Elizabeth, finding the theory harder and harder 
to believe. 

“You’d think so,” agreed Shore. 

“ And what about all the other things ? The gun, and 
the waste-paper basket, and—the fountain pen in the 

chest ? ” - m 

“ Somebody might have called while Hanby was out. 

He’d have left the door open.” But Shore s tone was not 
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convincing. “ What’s worryin’ me is that you heard him 
typin’. And then, again, this cigarette end mightn’t have 
been smoked by either Trayle or Hanby. It might have 
^been smoked by— him ! ” I le glanced again at the uncom¬ 
municative body. “ I say, Miss Arnold, are we bein’ 
clever, or are we goin’ round and round the mulberry- 
bush like a couple of well-mcanin’ mugs ? ” 

“ There’s one thing I’d like to know,” she said. “ How 
do you know that cigarette was smoked recently ? ” 

“ Well, it looks newish,” he replied, “ and then the 
spot where we found it was covered two and a half hours 
ago. It was on a little tuft. The edges dry quickly. 
Anyhow, it wasn’t soaked . . . Well, that’s enough of 
the notebook for a bit. We’d better be movin’ again.” 

“ Where this time ? ” she asked. “ The inn ? ” 

He did not answer. His eyes were glued on the body. 
He was looking at the trousers. She felt certain he had 
seen something else, and a moment later she learned what 
it was. He bent down, and took a small white object out 
of the turn-up. 

' “ Bit of paper,” he said. “ Wet. Well, obviously.” 

“ Is anything on it ? ” she asked. 

He examined both sides, then shook his head. “ Blank. 
Torn. Good quality.” He held it up and stared through 
it. ‘ Watermark, something like a pair of opera-glasses 
—Dr a gate . . . And letters—r-t-o-n-B-o-n-d. Some- 
thington Bond.” 

She ran to him quickly and looked at it. 

“ Typewriting paper,” she said. 

“ Yes. Know the sort ? ” 

“ I—think so.” 

“ Mr. Hanby’s sort ? ” 

“ We could find out.” 

“ Well, I want an excuse to walk back to the house,” 
Shore ^answered, “ in case we find anything along the 

route.” He began to move away, but she hesitated 
^before following him. 

“ I suppose it’s all right to leave—///;// like that ? ” 

We can’t take him with us,” smiled Shore. 
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“ No, of course not,” she replied. “ But shouldn’t one 
of us stay here ? ” 

“ Which one ? ” He shook his head. “ We’re not goin’ 
to split our party, Miss Arnold. When we’ve finished 
at the house we’ll go to the inn and get some help. 
Meanwhile there’s nothing we can do tor him. So come 


along.” , 

But when they had gone a dozen yards he stopped 

again. Just off their path was a disordered tangle of 

weedy undergrowth by a sandy mound. A little white 

streak lay on the sand. He picked it up. 

“ Whole one, this time,” he said, displaying a com¬ 
plete cigarette. " Same brand as the last. De Reszke 
Minor. And look here. See that depression ? Seems to 
me a head might have been against that. S pom '.you 
lyin’ in that mess, feet towards the path, heels in the* 
two little marks in the sand-your head d just each 
about there, wouldn’t ^ ? Or would it. Well, some 

body’s would anyhow.” 

i'iES Tnci e ran bacMoT/spot they had started 

,ro ^& .. There , 

“ Wanted to confirm something, he replie . » 

another place by the water where someone s had a siesta, 
too. Place where I spotted curlews yesterday. 

" ^dmVbeneve'so. Wonder if I’m gettin’ a bit of 
the jigsaw ? Mind not talkin' for a bit while we walk 

back? Wan. .0keep my eyes^and some 

;r, ft-- ft--, ,*•= 

driven in the car to End House by 
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for each black shadow might contain some grim secret, 
or each illuminated patch reveal one. 

“ We’re genin' to some mud,” said Shore. “ Keep 
, fo the side of the road—we don’t want to interfere with 
^anybody else’s footprints.” 

The came to the muddy stretch and slowed their 
pace. When they reached the firm surface beyond, having 
noted footmarks pointing in both directions, he asked 
her to wait a minute while he returned along the edge of 
the road for a second, closer examination. 

“ Not as clear as I’d hoped,” he reported, when he was 
back. “ Bit messed up. As far as I can make out, three 
people have been through that mud fairly recently. 
Two with big feet, one with small. Hanby’s feet are 
small, aren’t they ? Can you remember ? ” 

“ Yes, rather small,” she answered. 

“ And so are the feet of the feller we found in the 
water,” replied Shore. “ I was hopin’ for a fourth set.” 

“ Do you mean you think you know whose these are E ” 
“ Well, I believe so. One set, coming’ and goin’, 
'Trayle. Big ones. One set—small ones—either Hanby 
.or the dead feller. If we find that Hanby uses type- 
writin’ paper like the bit I’ve got in my pocket, then I 
plump for the dead feller, because that will suggest he 
; went to the house. Get the idea ? ” 

“ Yes.” As he did not continue, she asked, “ And 
what about the third set ? ’’ 

“ You can help me about them,” he replied. 

• “ You want me to tell you whether Mr. Kane has bie 
feet ? ” 6 

Has he ? ” 

He has.” 

Then they carry .on the evidence of the green foun¬ 
tain pen.” He frowned. “ Pity that chap didn’t do 
what I thought he was goin’ to when I met him at 
nine o’clock—drive back to London like a good boy. 
^We may find him at the inn. Meanwhile, as we’re 
coverin our Jast lap to the house, shall I tell you how 
I figure out Trayle ? I’ve got a simple scheme for his 


c< 


<c 


<< 
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movements that seems to fit the bill —if he didn’t bump 
into Hanby anywhere out here.” 

They were walking on again. 

“ How’s this ? ” said Shore after a pause. “ W* 
know Trayle’s movements, assumin’ he spoke the truth, 
till he left the house after you and Hanby went up to 
your rooms. He leaves the house, with Hanby s gold 
case. He’s drunk. Maybe he took the case deliberately, 
maybe on the impulse of the moment. Maybe something 
scared him out of the house. Anyhow, off he goes. 
Comes along this road. Wanders about aimlessly. 
Crosses plank bridge. Reaches the spot where we found 
the impression of someone lyin’ down. Ucs do\ , 
feelin’ muzzy. Something wakes him. Somebody el.e 
nearby. Our dead man. Only not dead yet. He * lyi 
down too, a little way off. Near the water. Not we I, 

either’ but from a different cause. 4 Dtd I h « r anythmg . 
wonders Trayle. Thinks a smoke might steady h.s 
ner/es 'Fries to take cigarette from case fumbles, and 
drops complete cigarette. Takes out another^nd stal 
smokin' it. Wanders near water Sees the de d man 

still not dead. Hut he looks dead.• W gets 

Runs amok. (Jets back to road ha P^ or ,o replace 
house, either to report what he hasseen w .J.^ 

case, or just follows a drunken j Tray | e pretty 

He's got that homin instinct. I watc jm _ 

closely. He doesnt know \\ . ev i, ave a tempera- 
aginary. Chaps in that cpnd,turn. dece P ivin ' 

ment like Trayle's-lym - P'^s-they pass very 
themselves .to save their they’re drunk, 

quickly from one state to' a m> e tmare from which they 
They live a sort of incredible because a |l the 

can wake up without any jjj t j ast they do. 

time they're trym' to X ’‘urns tothe house-meets 

r.t 

time we’ve got a line on him. Or don y g 
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“ Yes, I clo agree,” answered Elizabeth. 

“ There’s one more point I’m less certain about,” he 
went on. “ Why did Trayle turn off the road when he 
yfirst left the house with the case ? You’d have thought 
he’d have gone straight on.” 

“ He mentioned a ghost,” interposed Elizabeth. 

“ Good mark for rememberin’ that,” answered Shore. 
“ Of course, that ghost may have been the dead feller, 
but I got the impression that the ghost was separate.” 

“ So did I.” 

“ Well, in that case, wc can find a reason why Trayle 
left the road. He saw that ghost cornin’ along from the 
direction of Craybrook. Of the inn. Don’t forget, it was 
darker then. The moon hadn’t risen, but there’s a bit of 
light, when your eyes get used to it, just before the moon’s 
up. ‘ Hey, what’s this ? ’ thinks drunken Trayle. He’s 
by the plank bridge. Over he goes, to escape the ghost. 
And the ghost comes on—comes over the muddy patch 
in the road for the first time—and the ghost has big feet.” 

“ And is—Mr. Kane ? ” she murmured. 

“I’m mighty sorry, Miss Arnold, but of course we’ve 
got to interview Mr. Kane. . . . Meantime, the one 
-thing we haven’t any line on at all is the one thing we 
want to know most— where is Mr. Hanby. You know, 
I’m not goin’ to sleep till I’ve found Mr. Hanby. There’s 
something about that nervy, vegetarian wreck that rather 
got me.” • 

“ It got me the first moment I saw him,” she re¬ 
sponded gravely, “ and it’s getting me more and more 
every minute.” 

“ Then it’s a deal,” said Shore. " We”ll find him.” 

Ahead was the tall clump of trees behind which lay 
End House. The trees looked taller than ever. Round 
the last curve of the road the house came into view, 
unnaturally bright in the moonlight. The two upper 
windows gleamed like eyes, translating the front of the 
Jrouse into a face—a face, Elizabeth suddenly realised, 
with its mouth open. 

" Didn’t we close that door ? ” asked Shore. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE CONFUSION OF ORDER 

“ Stay where you are,” Shore ordered. 

But she did not obey, and was on his heels as he ran 
towards the house. When he paused abruptly in the door¬ 
way, she blundered into his back. 

The parlour was in darkness saving for the patch of 
moonlight that came through the broken window and 
the luminous frame round their joined shadows, but 
even before Shore entered the room and lit a candle she 
was conscious of something queer. She had no idea what 
it was. The candle-flame, glowing to its meagre fullness 
revealed everything as it should be. Then in a Has o 
astonishment realisation came to her. That was it. 
Everythin " teas as it should be! . 

The telescope was on the wall again. So was‘J* ° l<f 
Italian rifle. The chairs were back in their neat positions. 
An edge of the carpet, which she remembered had been 
ruffled up. was smooth. The waste-paper basket «as no 
longer on its side by the front door ; it beneath the 
small table on which the typewriter stood. The kitchc 

d< Shore made for the kitchen door, but she made for 
the'stairc™ Her first thought on -mg thei front door 

open had been that Hanby had .^'Thcvhad 

be'en'rscus^n^the^trickof Trayle's mentality. Perhaps 
it w"ts her own mentality that was playing pranks. I 
was sane < up < to the time I lent to bed, ■ raced her though,, 

Si^iedie since. I'll’ find Mr^Han^y 
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only thought I woke up. Now I’m really going to wake 
up ! I’m not on these stairs—I’m in bed-” 

On the top landing, pausing for breath, she felt 
# depressingly awake. When she opened Hanby’s door 
—she did so without knocking—her depression grew. 
Moonlight touched the edge of an empty bed. 

In her reaction she did an idiotic thing. She flung 
herself out of Hanby’s room into her own and jumped 
between the sheets. Then, closing her eyes, she waited 
for her dress to dissolve into her nightgown. The trans¬ 
formation did not occur. She opened her eyes in a panic 
of shame as she heard Shore’s footsteps below, and she 
jumped out of the bed as quickly as she had jumped into 
it. The idea that Shore might come up and catch-her 
in her folly reddened her checks. 

“ Well, that’s that,” she murmured, “ and don’t you 
ever be such a damned fool again, Elizabeth ! ” 

She went downstairs, to find Shore just on the point 
of coming up. 

“ Nothing,” she said. “ He’s not come back.” 

” Trayle has,” he answered. 

She stared at him. 

“ He’s in his room,” went on Shore, “ lyin’ like a log. 
And if I’m any judge, he won’t wake up till mornin’. 
P’r’aps you’d like to have a look at him ? Not that he’s a 
pretty sight.” 

She found Trayle, limp and heavy, on his untidy bed. 
He looked almost as dead as the man they had come 
upon in the water. His face was buried in a pillow, 
and one arm was stretched out by his head nearly to the 
wall. 

“ Hve a notion I’m right all along the line about that- 
fellcr,” said Shore, behind her. “ He’s wiped himself 
out, and he’ll wake up to-morrow with precious little 
memory. Have I your permission to lock him in ? He 

locked himself in last time, but now I think it’s our 
^tum. 

“ Suppose he wakes before we return ? ” she asked. 

That s why I want to lock him in,” replied Shore. 
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“ We've got him and we’ll keep him ! Only I don’t 
think he will wake up.” 

Back in the parlour, he said, “ Have you thought of 
any explanation of all this ? ” l 

I le waved his hand round. # 

“ None,” she answered. “ Who do you think did it ? ” 

“ Trayle.” 

“ Trayle ? How could he ? ” she exclaimed. “ And— 

why? ” . , 

“ How doesn’t worry me. A drunken man is a law 

unto himself. He acts mechanically, or instinctively. or 
in obedience to his seventh subconscious layer. He can 
fall over a precipice without hurtin’ himself, whereas 
he’d crack his carcass if he was sober. I knew a man 
once who multiplied 23 by 23 in a stupor Trayle tidied 
this room-though, you’ll note, he didn t make quite a 
complete job of it. He didn’t close the frontdoor ,,and lie 
didn’t cover up the broken window again. Still, he an . 
lot, and he won’t be able to tell you anything about t in 
the mornin’. Now for the why That s more ? n ^tm . 
It may have been just force of habit-seein things about, 

and respondin’ to the servant instinct 

“ But he isn't a servant, really,” she interposed. 

“ Isn't he ?” smiled Shore. “ I’ll bet he's done enough 
servin’ to earn the title ! But there's another possible 

People IhTle ’worried", consdously '^subconsciously 
once 5 This time he tidied it off. You'd be surprised at 

came back^ 

continued Shore, moving towards the typeu nter. 

th There wafa'neat pile of typewriting paper bes^the. 

machine. He regarded it for a ew it Se Jf Lifting 
fully. There was no paper in the machine 
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the top sheet, he held it up. Elizabeth, by his side, read 
in white letters : 


“ WATERTON BOND.” 

f 

Above the words was a watermark design identical with 
that on the tom piece of paper found in the turn-up of a 
dead man’s trousers. 

“ I think this fixes it,” said Shore. “ That chap came 
here.” 

He stooped and looked in the replaced waste-paper 
basket under the table. The torn shorthand-book was 
still in it. 

“ What about the green pen ? ” he asked. 

Elizabeth went to the chest, removed the globe which 
had been replaced, and raised the lid. 

“ It’s here,” she said. “ Just as it was.” 

Shore was continuing to peer into the waste-paper 
basket. 

“ Yes, well, something’s here, just as it wasn’t,” 
f he replied. “ That plan of the chaos I asked you to do. 
I’m blowed ! We’ll have that out! ” 

He regained it and studied it with obvious approval. 

This is first-rate, Miss Arnold,” he commented, 
“ and exactly what we want now that everything’s been 
put straight again. I wonder why Trayle chucked it 
away ? ” 

“ Perhaps he didn’t think it first-rate,” suggested 
Elizabeth. 

“ More likely he found it on the ground,” answered 
Shore. “ I’ll keep this, if I may. And now for the 
Wild Duck. And what about a coat this time ? It gets 
chilly round about 2 a.m.” 

‘ Is that the time ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ Not very far off. While you’re gettin’ ready I’ll 
bring my policeman’s notebook up to date.” 

4. S £ e U P t0 her room. Returning, she found him 
at the table scribbling. He raised his head, then bent 
over Jus book again, reading aloud as he wrote : 
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1.45. Miss Arnold descended in hat and coat 
lookin’ remarkably well, considerin’ all she s been 
through. And as she and self had done all we could 
think of, and Trayle was safely locked in his room, 
there wasn’t anything left to wait for, and we set on 
full of beans for the Wild Duck.’ ” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

NOCTURNAL CALLS 

Tom Drewett sat up in bed, listened, pretended he 
hadn’t heard anything, and lay down again^ I d.dnt 
’ear nothin’,” he assured himself hard. N ot "° th J 
I didn’t ” But when he heard it a second time, a 

iSVSi *» *- 

through the aperture, and stared down. 

^;Xr h^d up at him from beneath 

,h " SKor^’the male head called back. “ Sorry, Tom, 

bUt fmi.:“f r h e e d dTmanded. « Thort you was 

stayin’ out, sir ? ’ ■ » rep li e d Shore. 

•< vVe’ll tell you when you let us m, repi 

“ Look slippy. „ poked his arms into an 

JT-SSSS. £;« ” b > 

aside. “ There’s a time to git a body o bed ^ Wic ^ 

But Drewett was h "°'e r ^Xwed himself a pre- 
things were awry, he merely 
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liminary growl, and he now conducted his visitors into 
the parlour with a fair grace. 

“ Wot is it ? ” he asked. “ A room fer the laidy ? ” 

“ It may come to that later,” answered Shore, 11 but 
* we’re not thinkin’ of sleep just now.” 

“ No, sir, you never think o’ sleep,” answered the 
innkeeper, “ but ’tis a good time to be thinkin’ on it.” 

“ No one’s goin’ to think of it,” retorted Shore, “ not 
even you, Tom. This is Miss Arnold, Mr. Hanby’s 
secretary, stayin’ at End House:-” 

“ Eh ? ’Anby! ” interrupted Tom. “ I’ve ’card that 
name afore to-night ! ” 

“ Yes, I know you have, and the first thing I want 
you to tell me is, where’s the man you heard it from ? ” 

“ Wot—the man ’oo was inquirin’ fer ’im ? ” 

“Yes. Is he here?” 

Drewett shook his head. 

“ Well, where is he ? Hurry your stumps ! I know 
he was here round about nine o’clock because I saw 
him myself. I understood he was goin’ to drive back to 
? London to-night.” 

“ Ay, that’s right, .sir, ’e was,” answered Drewett. 
“ Sit down, miss. That’s right, so ’e was.” 

“ But he didn’t, eh ? ” 

I dunno. All I knows is ’e never booked no room.” 

“ Have you had any other callers ? ” asked Shore. 

“Let me think,” mused the innkeeper. /‘Other 
callers. There was Bob ’Aines, ’e come in fer a drink, 
and-” 

Strangers, I mean, strangers. Anybody you didn’t 
know ? ” 


<< 


<< 


Oh, I see.” 

Mr. Hanby, for instance ? ” 

’E ain’t bin ’ere.” 

“ But would you know him if you saw him ? ” inter¬ 
posed Elizabeth after a glance at Shore. 

L , f. tI Y e » miss >” agreed Drewett, “but then 
nobody s bin ere wot I don't know. Barrin’ the one ’oo 
was askin fer Mr. ’Anby. On’y ’im.” 
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“ Then let’s get back to him, Tom,” said Shore 
patiently. “ When did he leave ? He drove off just 
before I left myself.” 

“ Ah,” replied Drewett, 44 but ’e come back fer another 
drink. Seemed a bit—well—couldn’t make up ’is mind 
like. When bob came in, ’e asks 'im fer Mr. ’Anby’s 

address.” t . 

“ But, of course. Bob couldn’t tell him . 

“ No more’n nobody else could.” 

14 And then ? ” 

44 Off ’e went.” 


44 What time ? ” , . 

“ Wot time ? Let me think. It would be about 

’arf-past nine, as near as I could reckon. \es, art-past 

nine I know, ’cos that was when Mrs. Emmott come 

in, and ’e passes ’er as ’e goes out. That s right, arf-past 

^hore and Elizabeth again exchanged glances 

“ And what happened when Mrs. Emmott cam 

in ? ” inquired Shore. . .. j 

•• Wot ’appened was that I sent er out again, replie 

the innkeeper with a wink. 5 „ 

:: rTi K n,? you go w; i -id. 

‘ and ’ave a nice long sleep.’ ” , 

:: ££& I h gite V it/' ? said Drewett -h «*er 
wink 44 See, I wasn’t so perlite the second time. 

after the chap who wanted Mr. Hanby s address . 

44 Oh, ’bout a minute.” , other 

44 Then they might have bumped mt 

again ? ” . . • th v didanswered 

j, *. *.« 


paused. 
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“ Yes, that’s obviously where,” said Shore, “ and it 
means we’ve got to knock somebody else up to-night.” 

Tom Drewett looked thoroughly perplev^d. 

“ ’Course, all this beats me,” he muttered. 

“ Well, here’s something to reward your patience,” 
replied Shore. “ Mr. Hanby came down to End House 
with his secretary to write, and he's disappeared. While 
searching for him, Miss Arnold and I tound somebody 
else—dead.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ So now you know. It means two jobs for you. 
The dead man must be brought somewhere—he’s by 
the pool off Gun Creek—and we’ve got to go on lookin’ 
tor Mr. Hanby. Can you rout out some helpers ? ” 

“ Dead,” murmured the innkeeper. 

“ As a do r-nail.” 

'Oo is it ? ” 


(< v 


< ( 


No idea. Nor has Miss Arnold.” 

“ Oh ! Well, p’r’haps that feller-” 

“ Listen, Tom 1 ” Shore’s voice lost its usual heavy 
ease and became sharp. “ There’s work- to do. We’ll 
do the work, and leave the guessin’ to the police.” 

A little cold sensation ran through Elizabeth’s body 
at the last word, while Drewett’s startled eyes grew 
bigger and bigger. 

“ Police,” he repeated. 

“ ’Course,” answered Shore. “ One isn’t allowed 

to meet dead men in this country without takin’ a bit 

of notice. I’m even not certain that you couldn’t be 

arrested for not havin’ a telephone. Get busy, and don’t 

say all you’re thinkin’—there’s a lady present. I know 

it s a SDmething-or-other nuisance, but there it is. See 

what you can do while Miss Arnold and I walk across 

to Mr;. Emmott’s. We won’t be long.” He turned 

to El izabeth. Or would you rather stay here and 
W3it r 

“ No « ril J . come witl } y° u ” sh e replied quickly. 

Of two distasteful jobs, waiting would be the more 
nerve-racking. 
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Old Tom woke up as they moved. Policemen asked 
questions, and lie wanted a clean bill for efficiency. He 
did not even wait to see his visitors out, but hurried 
upstairs to get some clothes on. 

A minute or two later Elizabeth and Adam Shore 
were giving another sleeper nocturnal shocks, but these 
shocks took longer to register, and for a little while it 
| seemed as though Mrs. Emmott would not respond to 
I them at all. 

1 “ We’ve certainly struck a couple of bibulous prize¬ 

winners to-night,” grunted Shore. “ Trayle and Mrs. 
Emmott ought to meet ! ” 

; ‘‘If ever I’d had any desire to drink, they’d cure 

me,” Elizabeth replied. , ., 

“ It can be good fun, but it’s a damn bad habit, said 

Shore. 

He thundered again on the door. At last there came 
responding sounds, and for the second time that night 
: a window squeaked open above them. Tom Drcwett s 
head had been immaculate compared with Mrs. bm- 


mott’s. 

“ Who’s that ? ” she called thickly. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, ma’am,” answered Shore, 
“ h ut we’d like a few words with you. Whoa . Don t 
shut that window and get back to bed.” He had correct^ 
anticipated Mrs. Emmott s intention. She hesitated 
with her hand on the ledge. ” If the door tsn . open 

inside a minute, I’ll smash it. 

“ Who are vou ? Go away ! gasped the woman. 
‘‘You\now me. I’m Mr. Shore. This is a police 

m The’unpleasant, frowsy face vanished, ^n^ess than 
the minute she had opened the door. Her hrst words, 

as she peered out, were not helpful. 

“ You’ve got that girl with you ! she cried. 

“ We’ll talk inside,” retorted Shore severe y. , 

“ She won’t! She’s not coming into my house. 

She’s a bad lot- 1 ” . . on j t u rv 

Shore shoved her back unceremoniously, and tncy 
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entered the narrow passage like an invading army, 
closing the door behind them. 

“ This is nice treatment, and when a woman’s not 
well, too,” muttered Mrs. Emmott. “ Knocking me up, 
and forcing your way in, and bringing in wantons-” 

“ How dare you say tha ! ” interrupted Elizabeth, 
suddenly giving way to anj;er. “ I think we’d better 
agree not to call each other names, Mrs. Emmott, or I 
might find some ! ” 

The outburst had its efitect. Mrs. Emmott’s mouth 
opened, and all she could fall back upon was her usual 
defence that she was not well, surely they could sec she 
wasn’t, in fact, she was very ill. 

“In that case, you’ll feel better, p’raps, if you sit I 
down,” suggested Shore unsympathetically. “ We’ve 
got plenty to talk about.” 

A chair was Mrs. Emmott’s need. She sank into one; 
just inside a doorway. Her visitors remained standing. ! 

“ Now, then,” ..aid Shore. “ Shall I question her, 
Miss Arnold, or will you ? ” . 

“ I think you’d better,” answered Elizabeth. “ She 
and I don’t seem to get on very well.” 

4< That’s right, be rude ! ” glowered the woman. 

Treating me as though I’d done a murder or some¬ 
thing 1 ” 

No, we’re not accusing you of that,” Shore informed 
her. “ We’re not accusing you yet of anything. All we 
want is a little information-” 

“ Why should I give information at this time of 
night ? ” she demanded. 

Well, I 11 start by givin’ you some information,” 
replied Shore. “ You received a letter to-day-” 

“ I never received no letter ! ” 

“ 1 understood,” interposed Elizabeth, unable to 

resist the moment, “ that you had one from your sister 
in China ? 


Mrs. Emmott turned red, and glared. 

“ J thought he meant another one,” she said. 
What other one ? ” 
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“ Oh, aren’t we clever ? What other one, she’s asking 
c. Well, how do I know till I’m told ? ” 




I told you on my last visit,” Elizabeth reminded her. 
“ You’ve forgotten rather quickly, haven’t you ? ” 
Shore suddenly went into the room, pushing past 
Mrs. Emmott’s chair, and walked to the mantelpiece. 
After taking something from the end without permission, 
he studied it for a few seconds, then said : 

“ Your sister in China, Mrs. Emmott, asks you to 
open End House, and to make certain purchases. She 
also encloses a key. I hope you carried out the instruc¬ 
tions ? It would he such a pity if she came all this way 

and found nothin’ done ? ” 

To this Mrs. Emmott had no reply. She just sat still, 

hating everybody. . 

“ So my information,” went on Shore, is that you 

have already told lies to-night, and if you tell any more, 
there’ll be trouble. I’m a whale on the truth. \ ou ^ 
to the Wild Duck this evenin’, didn t you ? At half-past 
nine ? What I want to know, Mrs. Emmott, is just "hat 
happened when you went there, and what happened 

when you came away ? ” , , , 

“ Am I in a witness-box ? gulped the woman. „ 

“That’s exactly where you may be before g, 
i- j Q|,„ r|1 “ cn let’s have a rehearsal. 

re ^Fcar entered the muzzy eyes, then a reinforcement 
° f ‘"i d iK n had anything to do with anything ! " she 

“‘“happened ?; "Pf„, hat happc ned. 

Why"mt ? i'vfnot done anything .But if anybody 

has,' I can guess who s at the bottom ot t „ f y , 0 | d 

She darted a venomous glance at ‘ when l' m so 

him ! It’s too bad, all this A tc h e s I’d run out of 
unwell. All I went for was some And 

them, and I had to have them for the mor J 

then, just as I came out, there he was by car 

he asks me, ‘ Excuse me,’ very polite, he "as, not 
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some people, ‘ Excuse me,’ he says, ‘ but do you know 
where Mr. Hanby’s staying ? ’ and I said, ‘ Yes, I know 
where he’s staying, young man,’ I said, ‘ with a young 
lady, if that’s the right name for her, and it’s not Mrs. 
Hanby,’ I said. ‘ I think you’d better be careful what 
you’re saying,’ he said. I remember his very words, 
because of what I said, which was, and I don’t mind 
who hears me, ‘ I think some people had better be 
careful of what they’re doing' I said. ‘ I could tell you 
something, young man, if you wanted to hear it, about 
painted lips.’ Well, we couldn’t talk in the road, could 
we ? So he drove me back here, and, well, we had a 
bit of a chat.” 


She paused for breath ; and also, perhaps, in the 
hope that she had said enough. Her story, once started, 
had poured forth in a ceaseless flow till this moment. 
Now she evinced a disposition to end the flow. Elizabeth 

wa ! stru ggl' n g t0 keep down a second outburst of anger, 
and Adam Shore was looking severe. 

f'JJ’J/ 1 Emmott broke the ominous silence, 
veil, one has a right to one’s own opinions in one’s 
ow n house, hasn t one ? ” she exclaimed. 

‘ If one keeps them to oneself,” replied Shore. “ Let’s 
hear what these opinions were ? ” 

retorted •M h , e . r TT Cted shre " dn ess, the woman 
etorted’ I thought I was to keep them to myself ? ” 

Shore OU ‘‘ S fl h n°H t* haVC . d0I i e S °’ MrS * Emmott «” answered 
oliore, and its only because you haven’t that I’m 

insisting on knowing them now.” 1 m 

<( P h ! So that’s it! Insisting 1 ” 

Unless you’d rather repeat them to a policeman ? ” 
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to him ? That nice young man ? It it has, I can tell you 

w ^- 

SI*; stopped. Shore was standing over her. She began 
to whimper. 

“All right— I’ll say what 1 said, that is, if I can 
remember. I'm sure I don’t know! I told him the 
address he wanted, End House—now, then, you needn t 
look at me like that, I got the address from her when she 
came—End House, I told him, and gave him the way 
to it—what’s the matter, was there anything wrong m 
that ? And then lie asked me what I meant about the 
painted lips—you see, I’m telling you, though I m sure 
I’ve no call to—and I said, ‘ Secretary, she calls herself — 
and if you’re hearing what I said, that’s your fault, not 
mine—’ but one’s heard that before,’ I said, and 
spending the night under one roof with no servant in 

the house-’ ” . , , . „ 

“ If there wasn’t a servant in the house, whose fault 

was that ? ” interrupted Elizabeth warmly. 

All at once Mrs. Emmott grew very polite. 

“ Am I to go on, Mr. Shore,” she asked, , or am 

1 " Go’on ” replied Shore, “ but Miss Arnold, bein' 
an interested party, is at liberty to mtem.pt yen as 

° f ''Thnnk C Jot‘but 1 won't interrupt again,” satd 

U “ Cth you needn’t worry, Mrs. Emmott,” added 

S Mrs. Emmott e.osed'her eyes tight, -tying <« look 
like an injured woman, and to remember where 

" And-then,” she repea ed. Y ” interest 

,o him, ' Young man ' but if 

| ^fbav?; outb^t/er 

and concluded with a violent, 
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Elizabeth took a deep breath. She was not feeling l 
far from murderous herself. But she said quietly : 

“ I think Mrs. Emmott has told us all we need to 
know, Mr. Shore. Shall we go ? ” 

“ She’s told us nearly all, but not quite,” he answered. 

“ What happened after that ? ” 

“ He thanked me,” replied Mrs. Emmott stiffly. 

“ And after that ? ” 

“ He went.” 

“Where?” 

“ That was none of my business. If I give my opinions,! 
I leave it at that. I’m not curious ! ” I 

The stiffness of her tone now bore a touch of triumph. 5 
“ But you heard his car go off ? ” persisted Shore. 

“ I did.” 

“ And p’raps you can tell me the direction ? ” 

“ Perhaps Miss Arnold—is that her name .?—can.” 

“ Mrs. Emmott,” said Shore, “ you are not only a 
very annoyin’ person, you are also a very stupid one, as 
you may find out when you are called upon to give 
evidence in a murder trial. P’raps, by then, you’ll 
have learned enough sense to answer questions properly 
and to curb that damn poisonous tongue of yours. 
Meanwhile—and I’m tellin’ you this in your own interest 
—don’t forget there’s such a thing as criminal slander, 
and no talkin’s allowed in prison. Good-night.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO \ 

ON TIIE ROAD TO LENWICH 


Outride the cottage, after a glance towards the inn- 

now alive with lights, Adam Shore rubbed his chin and 

looked at Elizabeth quizzically. 

“ What do you want to do next ? he surprised her 

by inquiring. 

“ E)o I choose ? ” she replied. „ 

“ Strictly speak in’, it ought to be the police. 

“ Then, of course, it must be the police. 

“ That means drivin’ to Lenwich. We 11 borrow 

old Tom’s bone-shaker-Nasty bit o work. Mn,. 

Emmett,” lie added, as they be K an miking back to the 
Wild Duck. " If it’d helped any, I d have saidII was 
stayin’ at End House with you, but we ve got Tray c to 
reckon with, and once you start tell.n fibs—vsell, ot 

course, Trayle was there. Shore ? 

“ Are you thinking of the scandal, Mr. 

Elizabeth asked. , »> i.„ 'inswcrcd. 

“Well it mayn’t be too pleasant for you, * • 

, ssnz'X**- 

than myself. 

I! S d ?iu e :se hi WelE don’tlnow, .ha, we could 
have done any more in the tune, ^ ^^omm^his 

S “ You know best. 

[ “ It’s an idea.” .. } ,» 

“ And it would postpone the police . 

“ Smart girl.” 
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“ Mr. Shore,” she said earnestly, “ please stop 
thinking about me. I don’t mind the publicity. It s 
got to come, hasn’t it ? If people want to throw stones, 
let them ! ” 

‘‘They’ll throw stones,” he answered. “ It’s one of 
the most popular games there is. But I don’t want ’em 
to have any stones to throw—that’s why I wish we could 
get this all tidied up before the publicity starts. . . . 
There’s old Tom. Good feller ! And Bob Haines with 
him. He’s collectin’ them.” 

Tom Drewett had been busy. Two more figures 
approached as they got to the inn porch. The innkeeper 
himself was now fully dressed, and carried a lantern. 

“ Well done—you’re earnin’ your medal,” approved 
Shore. “ Is this the lot ? ” 

“ I got two more cornin’ along,” answered Tom. 
“ That’ll be six on us.” 

“ What about a stretcher ? ” 

“ ’Arry’s bringin’ the door of ’is shed. It was off.” 

“ Where will you take the man to ? Here ? ” 

“ There ain’t nowheres else.” 

“ And, afterwards, you’ll search foj; Mr. Hanby ? ” 

“ Aye, sir. Any pertick’lcr spot ? ” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you much there, Tom,” said 
Shore. “ All we know is that he left the house some time 
between eleven and midnight—probably between eleven- 
thirty and midnight—and never went back. Search all 
round the house. Gun Creek, of course. Weeds, edges 
of water, mudflats, dunes, foreshore, sea. Don’t forget 
the marram grass, especially by Low Ridge, and the reed- 
screens. Mind your step on the south side of Flacker’s 
Pool, or you’ll tumble into my dug-out. And keep 
call in . If he s hurt, and can’t move, he may hear you. 

\\ K ee P callin’,” repeated Tom, turning to the rest. 

And I think one of you ought to stick near the 
house, added Shore. “ Yes, make certain he hasn’t 
returned, and then station a man there till we bring 
the police along. I can have your car ? ” 

** Oh—you ain’t cornin’ with us ? ” 
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Can’t. Miss Arnold and I must go to Lenwich. 
One more tiling. Don’t move anything in the house, and 
once you’ve ascertained Mr. Hanby hasn’t gone back, 
keep outside it. There's one room—bedroom through 
the kitchen—you won’t be able to get into. If you hear 
strange noises, it’ll be a drunken fellow. I’ve locked him 
in, and lie’s to stay locked in.” 

Three minutes later the forces had divided. Six, 
armed with lanterns and a broken door, took the sea 
road, while two began to drive to Lcnwich. 

Nine hours previously Elizabeth had been on this 
road, driving in the opposite direction with Peter Ilanby 
by her side. Then life had been interesting, exciting, but 
not frightening. She had never seen the inside ot End 
House, every detail of which was now painfully and 
indelibly inscribed in her memory. She had never seen 
Walter Trayle or Mrs. Emmott. She had never known 
of the existence of Adam Shore. Only nine hours : 

“ Are we wastin’ valuable time ? ” asked Shore. 

Elizabeth came out of her reverie. 

“ You mean, you think we ought to be searching 

with the others ? ” she replied. . 

“ No, I didn’t mean that. We’ve got to get to Lenwich. 
But we’ve gone a mile without sayin’ a word. There s 
nothing more you want to say to me, I s’pose^bcfore we 
meet that real policeman and his notebook . 

“ About me and Mr. Ilanby ? ” 

“ You know' I’m not inquisitive——” 

“ You’ve ho need to tell me that.” 

“Thank you. But, if I'm goin’ to help, I can t be 

told too much about Mr. Hanby. \ou see, Ive got a 
hunch that when that policeman starts Ins guessin , 

“txi 1 r sj'siv.-K.r'i — 

alleged words he Lard-and if my own theory dial he 
was dictatin' to you is knocked on the head d 

“ I’ll knock that on the head now, she inte p 
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“ It wasn’t true. I’ve never thanked you for that fib, 
have I ? ” 

“ There’s only one way you can thank me, Miss 
Arnold.” 

“ By telling you the truth ? ” 

“ Believe me, it would be the best idea you ever had.” 

“ I know—and I never meant not to. And yet—I 
don’t think I could ever make even you understand-- 
exactly—that moment.” He waited silently while her 
mind went back. The pace of the car, never great, 
decreased. “ I told you that he kissed me once. He 
didn’t intend to. I expect something just beat him. He 
was as astonished as I was. More, I think. You see—he’s 
not that kind.” She paused for his corroboration. When 
it did not come she repeated, almost indignantly, “ He’s 
not that kind ! He’s tragic ! ” 

Then Shore spoke. He had been watching her out 
of the comer of his eye, realising Hanby’s temptation. 

“ Nothing you say about Mr. Hanby can alter my 
high opinion of him,” he said. “ I'm quite positive he 
never had any notion of an affair with you.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you say that ! ” 

“ Did I have to say it ? I’ve just as high an opinion 
of you. And I can quite understand how something 
beat him. You know, Miss Arnold, sometimes life’s just 
a damn shame.” 

“ Please don’t be too nice. I’m doing my best, but 
inside I’m quite wobbly.” 

“ Right. What happened after the kiss ? Why the 
hell don’t you go on ? ” 

She laughed, then stopped, ashamed of herself. 

“ He apologised. We decided to continue as if it 
hadn’t happened. We pretended hard that it hadn’t— 
and I did forget while he was dictating.” 

“ But he didn’t ? ” 

“ I don’t think so. Or he remembered again. It was 
when I was persuading him to go to bed. He was tired 
and nervy—I mean, more nervy than ever—and he was 
dissatisfied with what he’d dictated.” 
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“ Was it bad ? ” 


“ I thought it was good. It—went all up my spine l 
But then, I don’t think I was in a condition to judge. 


• ' V- 

Everything was going up my spine. Imagination 
reality—all a jumble. Anyhow, I decided that bed was 
the place for both of us—though of course I’d have 
stayed up all night if he’d wanted me to—and—what 
did I do ? Just took hold of his sleeve, I think, to push 
him towards the staircase. I wanted to stop him 
hesitating. . . . And then he said what Trayle heard. 
You know— 4 Don’t, touch me !.’ When I said just now he 
was tragic, I was thinking of that.” 

“ I understand,” answered Shore. 41 When you touched 
him he wasn’t sure of himself.” 

44 That was it.” 

41 And he’d rather have done anything than hurt a 

hair of your head.” . , 

44 I’ni certain of that.” All at once her heart missed 

a beat. “ Mr. Shore ! ” she gasped. 44 You—don t 
think-> ” 


44 No, I don’t,” he interrupted her reassuringly. 
44 My view of Mr. Hanby is that—in his highly-strung 
condition—he might do all sorts of damn silly t lin 8 s 
that’s why this case is so puzzlin’—but hed nev ^ r , d ,° 
such a damn silly thing as that ! However he added 
44 let’s be policemen again, and stick down all the V 0SSlbl 
reasons we think of for his disappearance. We won t 
funk anything. We’ll even begin-just.because a police¬ 
man would—with the mad notion that he . wa *^ da " 
drowned himself, like the hero of a play, in order to save 
young girl’s honour ! By the way, do you notice no 
OW we’re goin’ ? We're not goin’ to get to Lenw.ch till 


a 

slow we re goin 
We “?wonder if you know how helpful you’re being ? " 

Sh “ We'won’t worry about that till we're all out of 

surra 


<4 


to 


e wood, aim mi. -- ■ , , - n > 
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first possibility. The second is that Mr. Michael Kane has 
(a) murdered him ; ( b ) kidnapped him. The third is that 
he has done something to Mr. Kane, and run away from 
the consequences. Four, the same as three, only we 
substitute the man we found in the water for Kane. 
Five, Trayle. Trayle hit back, when chased for his 
case. Six, just an accident. We know lie’s walked into 
the water once. Seven—now here’s a new idea. Publicity. 
By George, now, what about that ? Worried about his 
work. Wonderin’ how to increase his droppin’ sales. See 
to-morrow’s headlines. 4 Famous Author Vanishes.’ 
It’s been done before. Can you see him doin’ it, eh ? 
What do you think ? ” 

She shook her head definitely. 

“ I can give you two reasons why lie wouldn’t do 
that,” she replied. “ It’s not his—style. He’d loathe 
himself. And he’d never leave me to face the music. 
One of Mr. Hanby’s troubles is his terrific imagination. 
He’d imagine—all this, and that would stop him.” 

I agree with you,” said Shore. “ That disposes of 
No. Seven. As mad as No. One. Kane or our drowned 
feller are the most likely solutions—but if I had to bet, 
Miss Arnold, I’d bet it’s not one of them, either. I’d bet 
it’s something—don’t ask me why, but I'd bet it’s 
something we haven’t begun on yet ! Something that'll 
beat any of his own novels ! ” 

„ I ve 8 0t l bat feeling too,” answered Elizabeth, 
though I couldn’t tell you why, either.” 

car slipped on through 
the moonlight, covering distance too quickly despite the 
crawling pace of the driver. They passed a cottage A 
minute later they passed two more. Elizabeth wished 
they were back at the commencement of the ride. She 
hated the prospect of the police station. 

Slie glanced at her companion. He was frowning. 

g e T’ therc »” he remarked without enthusiasm. 

I cs 

“ Worried ? ” 

“ Naturally.” 


“ A!! the policemen I’ve met have been damn good 

sorts.” . „ 

“ But 1 prefer them on point duty. 

They 'vent by another cluster of cottages, then turned ^ 
into the end ol a street. He stopped the car. 

This isn't a police station,” she said. 

•• No, but that's a telephone booth,” he answered. 

“ Wonder if Kane’s got home yet ? ” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


KANE 


A CIOCK struck three, but as Michael Kane’s car ran 
trough t he nth-easi suburbs o. d.d^not 

different. Grim enough, certai ly, b ^ risks while 

He was in a mood for risks. / } He want ed to beat a 
he had accelerated %, e n had come the 

train that had had an hou • bje wa j t a t a garage 

engine trouble and the ^ with the world’s 

near Eppmg. The world ^ ^ him fretting for 

slowest mechanics. > t0 £ urCi during which 

nearly three hours. Hours a f ter another, 

he had smoked twenty ^ the devil 

and had telephoned t0 now that he had not, 

had he done that . known of his trip but Peter 

r mlfes butXmce with the train had long been 
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lost, and the miles were miles of haunting visions. lie 
did his best to keep the visions back. His speed, however, 
helped to inflame his brain. One motorist who, travelling 
at seventy, objected to being passed at eighty, never 
forgot the face that glared back at him. It was not 
the first moment that Michael Kane had seen red that day ; 
or the last. 

Another moment came when he burst a tyre and the 
car skidded into a hedge. He escaped with a few scratches, 
and swore while he changed the wheel. He reached 
Lenwich at half-past seven, and Craybrook ten minutes 
later. Then had followed two more hours of despair. 

For no one had known where Peter Hanby was. No 
one had heard that he had taken a house, and no one had 
seen him arrive. No one, in fact, appeared to have heard 
of him at all. One man, a country bumpkin with a straw 
in his mouth, had sent him on a wild-goose chase with the 
best intentions. On his return he had nearly made a fool 
of himself to a big fellow with a gun. He had decided 
to give up then, and drive back. He had actually started. 
But something made him return to the inn—a feeling 
that if he hung on long enough he would find somebody 
who could tell him what he wanted to know. And after 
a few more drinks, to fill in the wretched time, he had 
found that somebody in the shape of an unpleasant 
woman. From her he had learned where Peter Hanby 
was staying, hrom her he had had news of Elizabeth. 
He had set off for End House, leaving his car at a point 
where the road was flooded, and continuing on foot. In 
the darkness, and now without the illumination of his 
headlights, he had lost his way. Found it again. 
Blundered into a tree. Seen a light beyond. 

“ Didn’t I decide not to think ? ” he muttered 
wrenching his mind back from the past to the present. 

He made his mind a blank again. It became as deserted 
as the nocturnal streets he drove through. When he 
reached his house he garaged his car, mounted the 
steps u> the front door, inserted his key, and suddenly 
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Faintly from inside came a sound that was as un¬ 
reasonable as all the other events of the past few hours. 
The sound of his telephone bell. 

He thought that his ears were deceiving him, and 
that his brain was on the verge of more hallucinations, 
but when he had turned the key and opened the door, 
the tinkling across the hall increased in volume. “ Hurry 
up, hurry up ! ” it said. “ I can’t go on ringing for ever 1 
It I stop, you’ll never know what I want you for ! ” 

The question was, did he want to know ? 

He closed the front door and ran into the little library 
where the telephone was kicking up its unreasonable 
row. “ Of course—it’s Miss Wentworth ! ” he thought, 
as he lifted the receiver. “ Hell ! What am I to tell her ? 
But the voice at the other end was not Miss Wentworth s. 
“ Hallo ! Is that Mr. Kane ? ” it called. 

“ Who are you ? ” replied Kane. 

Something vaguely familiar about the voice. . . . 
Tire next words proved that his own voice was even 

more familiar. „ 

“ Splendid ! It is Mr. Kane—I recognise you- 

“ Well, that’s more than I do you-” 

“ No ? We had a chat a few hours ago outside tne 

™ £?,« ar: ~ ^ -*— 

a fool of himself to at the inn ! But what the devil • • 

“ Sorry to worry vou at this time o nig , 
on the voice, dropping to a lower key, “ but it s important. 

How are you fixed your end ? Alone . 

“ Yes.” 

“ Been back long ? ” 

“ Just got in.” , 

“• How do’yoi'i'know my name ? I never told you ! 
A "M y ret 0 a n rady U by b my side. Miss Arnold—” 

“ Keen steady My name’s Shore, but that don t 
matter. We’re ringin’ you up because wc want yo 
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help, and I know you’ll give us all you can, for Miss 
Arnold’s sake. Mr. Hanby’s disappeared. Know 
anything about it ? ” 

Kane’s brain began to spin. 

“We know you went to End House,” said Shore, 
“ because you left your green fountain pen behind.” 

Kane’s free hand clapped his pocket. Not till this 
moment had he known of his loss. 

“ And we can guess the time of your visit. Between 
eleven and half-past, eh? Miybe a bit later. So we 
thought you might like to tell us what happened before 
we notified the police. Afraid we’ve got to do that, as 
there’s a spot more bother I won’t worry you about 
just now.” 

“ My God ! ” muttered Kane, finding his voice again 
at last. Then lie exclaimed, “ Is Miss Arnold all right ? ” 
Elizabeth’s voice replied. 

“ I’m quite all right, Michael,” she said. “ Just 
terribly, terribly worried. Please tell us everything.” 

“ Yes, certainly I will. But—look here—you don’t 
^imagine now that I've had anything to do with Mr. 
I Ianby’s disappearance, do you ? ” 

“ Of course not-” 

“ I may have my own opinion of what he-” 

Shore’s voice broke in again. Its quietness contrasted 
with Kane’s excited tone. 

“ Listen, Mr. Kane,” said Shore. “ I’ve taken the 
receiver from Miss Arnold because I’ve a notion that you 
and I can talk less emotionally, and emotion’s goin’ to 
waste valuable time. You can take it from me matters 
are pretty serious. While lookin’ for Mr. Hanby we came 
upon a dead man-” 

" What ! ” 

“ Yes, that’s the other little spot of bother I mentioned, 
so you realise this has got to be a business chat without 

any frills—for your sake, as well as ours. You see that, 
don’t you ? ” - 

c ‘I see it,” replied Kane soberly. 

“ Good man - Then s’pose you tell us all that happened 

F 
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after a certain drunken woman gave you the address 
you were after, mixed up in a parcel of insinuations and 

lies.” 

“ Oh—you know that too ? ” ^ 

“ We’ve been busy.” 

Michael Kane took a breath, looked suddenly at a 

scratch on his hand, and began : 

“ If you’d mentioned the name of the woman I got 

the address from I wouldn't be any the wiser because 
I don’t know it, but before I’ve finished I 11 be telling 
you something maybe you don’t know ! I started off in 

my car-” o 

“ About twenty to ten ? . „ 

“ Nearer a quarter to. Do you want times r 

“ All vou can give me.” 

“ Sure ! At about ten to I went off the road into some 
mud. It took me ten minutes to get the car out aratn 
A little farther on the road dipped into water, so I decided 

t0 “"you found a ridge on the left of the road. 

:: ^ffilh^driven through the water. The tide 

" a “ fdidn'fknow that, and I wasn’t going to get stuck 

Bes "des-I’m TdmitdnT it-1 diZ <" t0 
hear the sound of the car.^ 

“ I see. Surprise visit. Beyond the 

“ Yo . u “ n ,P Ut rJice The second time I must have 
"o a n e e r ngftt out of my way. I though^**. marooned. 

Everywhere I turned there was water 
“?\nd the moon wasn’t up to help you. 

“ No.” ? „ 

“ Did you meet any one r j thought 

“ No. Not then But-well once or 

I heard someone about. I put « down to my tm g 

It was a good spot for imagtn ng things. 

“ How long were you lost . 
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“ I can’t say.” 

“ Five minutes ? Half an hour ? Two hours ? 

“ Haven’t I told you, I can’t say ! ” exclaimed Kane, 
with sudden impatience. Who was this man Shore ? 

» He visualised Elizabeth by his side. Perhaps in a small 
telephone-booth, with just room for two. Then, afraid 
of his emotion, and recalling one mad act it had produced 
—an act he would have to confess in a moment to this 
confounded, self-assured stranger—Kane controlled him¬ 
self. ” God, I’m tired ! ” he thought. Aloud, he added, 
more quietly, “ I didn’t keep looking at my watch—and 
would I have seen the time if I had ? ” 

“ That’s all right,” answered Shore. ” I know I’m 
a thunderin’ nuisance. Wait a moment. I've got to 
shove in some more money.” 

Elizabeth whispered, “ Have you got it ? 

“ I stoked up at the inn,” Shore whispered back, 
" in case we needed it. Cleared old Tom’s till of 
shillings ! ” He inserted the coins, then called, “ O.K. 
Carry on.” 

, “ I got out of the maze at last,” resumed Kane, “ and 

reached the house-” 

“ Wait a moment ! ” 

“ Another interruption ? ” 

“ A little while ago you said you didn’t meet any one 
then. Sounded as if you met somebody later.” 

“ Yes, I did. At least, I’d have met him if he hadn’t 
turned off the road before I came up to him.” 

“ He turned off to the right, didn’t he—that is, your 
left—over a plankway ? ” 

“ Yes-” 

“ Tall ? Thin ? ” 

" Very likely. I couldn’t see him any better than he 
could see me.” 

“ Did you follow him ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ And why should I ? ” 

“ It might have been Hanby.” 

w 
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It was not Hanby.” 

Have you ever seen Hanby ? ” 

xr . >* 

les. 

Had you ever seen him then ? ” 

N * > ‘ 

o. 

“ Then bow the deuce did you know it wasn’t Hanby ? ” 
Kane swore under his breath. 

“ Are you a policeman ? ” he demanded. 

“ No,” answered Shore, “just a policeman’s.under¬ 
study takin* a rehearsal—and if you’ll forgive me for 
savin’ it, Mr. Kane, you’re thunderin’ lucky to be havin’ 
the rehearsal. How did you know it wasn’t Hanby.” 

“ Because,” replied Kane, “ he was tall and thin 
and shabby and tipsy, and that was not my conception 

of Hanby. Is that good enough?” 

“ Listen,” said Shore, and his tone was almost severe. 

“ In a few moments you’re goin’ to describe an interview 
with Mr. Hanby, and I want that interview just as exact 
as you can give it. You meet a feller in the road-a feller 
who, for all you know, may be damn important-and all 
you say, when I put a question is that very likely he 
was tall and thin. Later you tell me that he teas tall and 
thin, and also shabby and tipsy. See what I mean. 

I dare sav, if you thought hard enough, you could work 
out how long you were lost, only now it s not necessary. 

I can give you the time myself by that man. I he J ol,rn< -y 
from Craybrook to End House took you approximate y 
one hour twenty minutes. You got to End House round 
about eleven. And don’t think I’m try.n to trip you up. 
I’m try in’ to tighten you up, because what you re goin 

is £“s - * 

t*k, ■ lx “ : r/i 

time.” “ I am rememberin it, ( he answereu, 

don’t want him to have a rougher. , 

“ If you and I ever meet again came Kane s o»c , 

“ we’re going to like each other or hate cacli other 
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“ Like each other,” suggested Shore. 

“ You may be right,” replied Kane. “ Meanwhile, 
here goes. You shall have it. Miss Arnold’s a friend of 
mine—as I dare say you’ve gathered. She used to work 
.» for me, and I didn’t like her new job. I didn’t like it at all. 
I’d heard some things about Hanby. Things that worried 
me. That was why I motored down after her. What I 
heard in Craybrook merely corroborated something I’d 
heard before. Oh, yes, when I reached End House at last 
I was ready to punch Hanby’s nose in. By gorry, I was 
ready to knock him Hat if—if he’d been up to any non¬ 
sense. And when I got to the door—it was ajar—when 
I got to the door and heard him saying, ‘ Yes, in the 
chest ! Quick ! Hide in the chest ! ’ . . . My God, I 
rushed in and I went for him ! ” 

Another pause followed. At one end, Elizabeth gasped ; 
at the other, Kane wiped his forehead. 

“ lake it easy,” said Shore. “ Did you knock him 
over ? ” 

“ Into the chest,” replied Kane. “ He had his back 
to me, and the chest was open. He’d been staring into it. 
No one else was in the room. I thought I’d gone daft. 
When we’d sorted each other out, the fool just blinked at 
me, and began to laugh softly ... I tell you, that man’s 
uncanny ! He knew all about it. All about me ! All 
about everything ! His first words were something like 
this : ‘ Yes, of course, you would think that. Naturally. 
And Miss Arnold upstairs asleep, all the while. That 
must have been a terrible moment for you, Mr. Kane. I 
suppose you are Mr. Kane ? We mustn’t talk too loudly. 
She s in bed. And then he added, as a sort of after- 
thought, ‘ Oh, by the way, she's quite safe, Mr. Kane 
quite sale ! ’ . . . Just a second. My throat’s dry. I’m 
saying that. Kane.” 

In a few moments Kane resumed : 

“ What does one do with a man like that ? He looked 
so-sHly and harmless, and the idea that Elizabeth— 
laIiss Arnold—could—oh, hell, let that go ! And then 
he started explaining. He had to explain—/ didn’t 1 
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What do you suppose his explanation was ? A story ! He 
pointed to his typewriter. A sheet was in it. He was 
writing a story, and he was repeating to himself the words 
of one of his characters, to see if they sounded natural. 
My God, they did ! ” 

Kane’s ironical laugh came over the phone. Elizabeth 
heard it, for Shore was holding the receiver close to 
her ear as well as his own. The atmosphere in the 
telephone booth was no less tense than that in the 
London study. Elizabeth’s heart was thumping as she 
visualised the strange scene between Kane and Hanby 
with painful clearness, for it was so characteristic. There 
was an odd look in Shore’s eyes that she understood 
later. They waited without speaking till Kane’s laughter 
died away, and his voice began again : 

“You need details. Sorry. I can’t' give them to 
you. I can just hear that man’s voice going on and on. 
If you want to know how long he talked—twenty 
minutes ? Half an hour ? That’s as near as I can get. 
And he talked about Miss Arnold and his work. Kept his 
voice low, so’s not to wake her. Said she was tired, and 
he’d overworked her already. Are you hearing all this, 
Elizabeth ? Oh, I can’t tell you all he sard. I felt dizzy, 
and wanted to get away again. I saw there was nothing 
I could do. But I had one iftore job berore I left ... it 
seemed the least return I could make for—for the bruise 


Elizabeth gave a quick glance at Shore and guessed 
from his expression that he was thinking the same thing. 
That bruise, if a bad one, might prove exceedingly 
awkward for Michael Kane! 1 heir mutual thought 
would have gained in intensity if they had known, also, 

of the scratch on Kane’s hand. 

“ What was the job ? ” asked Shore. 

“ Yes-now we’re coming to something that ««» 
interest you,” answered Kane. “Something that hap 
pened before I left i^ndon D o you remember Y 
telling you that the opinion I heard of Hanby in y 
brook wasn’t the first bad one I d heard ? 
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“ I remember you implied it.” 

Then Kane related the incident outside the door of 
Hanby’s flat, when he had found a man lurking there. 
At Shore’s request he repeated the conversation word 
* for word, and described the man. “ Why, then, of 

course-! ” Elizabeth interposed, at one point. 

“ That must have been the man who telephoned ! 

He-! ” But Shore held up his hand, and she stopped. 

Nothing, to Shore, seemed obvious, saving the spot 
where a curlew would be, or the time when the shclducks 
would flight or mallard be found on the mudflats. . . . 

“ And your job was to tell this to Ilanby ? ” queried 
Shore. 

“ Yes,” replied Kane. 

” Did he explain that, too ? ” 

Indeed, he did ! The first thing he said was that 
he’d thought, for a moment, / was the fellow ! ” 

“ He expected him, then ? ” 

“ Well—he knew about him.” 

“ What was the explanation ? ” 

“ His last novel. He’d put the man in it. At least, 
his daughter. As far as I could get it—Hanby’s con¬ 
versation jerks all over the place—as far as 1 could get it, 
Hanby was in a train accident and this girl was killed! 
He was trying to help her in her last moments, while she 
was babbling something about her father. She seemed 
frightened ot him, and was running away from him. 

Well, if the man I saw was her father I’m not surprised— 
he seemed a half-wit. . . . Anyway, the afl'air made an 
impression on Hanby’s mind—he almost blubbed while 
he was telling me—and like a fool he stuck something 
similar in his novel. The father read it, and went oft' the 
handle.. So if anything’s happened to Hanby, Mr. 

Shore, said Kane, “ you’ll know where to look for the 
cause. 

Something has already happened to the father ” 
answered Shore ” so if something has also happened 
Wo Hanby the only corroboration you’ll get is the circum¬ 
stantial evidence of a work of fiction.” 
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" Look here ! ” Kane’s voice grew warm. “ Are 
you suggesting-” 

“ Shut up ! I’m not suggestin’ anything, but I’m 
thinkin’ of what a policeman may suggest. Hanby, 
wherever he is, has got one bruise that girl’s father ! 
didn’t give him ! Have you any bruise yourself ? ” 

“ I—I’ve a scratch on my hand,” grunted Kane, 
after a little pause. 

“ Pity. But don’t try to get rid of it. I suppose that 
happened when vou went for Hanby ? ” 

“ Yes. In the mix-up the lid nearly came down, 

and I got a knock.” 

“ Do you carry your fountain pen in your top waistcoat 


pocket ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That’s how it got left behind. It slipped into the 
chest as you bent over to help Hanby out. . . . Kane, 
we know this end that you’ve got a clean bill—apart 
from bein’ a bit foolish-but it’s a nasty business, and 1 
want to get you out of it, and to save Miss Arnold all 
the silly scandal I can, and I’ve got to find Mr. Hanby. 
If I’ve not been polite all the time, put it down to just 
that. What’s the name of his last novel ? Did he mention 


it ? ” 

“ Yes. Red Track. 

“ Have you read it ? ” 

Shore glanced at Elizabeth, and she shook her head. 

•• Of course, the girl’s father wasn t on that train ? 

“ As a matter of fact, he was,” answered Kane. 

“ Hallo I You didn’t mention that 1 
I forgot. Hanby said he only found that out htmselt 
afterwards The father was hurt a bit, too That m y 
help to explain his cracked brain. He was following he , 
Hanby guessed, without letting her know-to give 

“STSe" But the'acciedent interfered with his plans ” 
'•Does all this matter?” inquired Kane, rather* 

wearily. 
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“ Like blazes, it matters,” replied Shore. “ Have 
you ever heard wigeon in flight. Hundreds of ’em all 
together ? At night ? They whistle. Like a train. 
What about that sheet in the typewriter ? There wasn’t 
any sheet a little while after you left.” 


“ Wasn’t there ? ” 

“ The typewriter was empty.” 

“ Perhaps he went on writing.” 

“ Mr. Kane,” said Shore, and there was a tenseness 
in his voice quite foreign to his usual phlegmatic style, 
“ that’s just what I’m thinkin’. I’m thinkin’ it so hard 
that this telephone booth is goin’ round. Have you 
anything more to tell us ? ” 

“ No.” 


“ Yes, you have.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ What happened after your conversation with 
Hanby ? ” 

" Nothing. We shook hands, and I came home, and 
when I got home you rang me up.” 

" And that’s the lot.” 

“ The lot.” 

“ Right. Then get to bed, and go to sleep till vour 
next call. Thanks.” 

Before he replaced the receiver, Elizabeth seized it 
from him. 

“ Good-night, Michael,” she called. 

“ Good-night, Elizabeth,” he answered. “ I’m sorry.” 

“ Please don't be,” she replied. “ We can’t any 
of us help ourselves.” 

She glanced at Shore, and he nodded. She replaced 
the receiver. 


This isn’t the moment, Miss Arnold,” said Shore, 
" to tell you you’re a nice girl. I’d !ike a lot of time for 
that. Meanwhile, do you know two things I’m thinkin’ ? 
The first is that if you agree—I’d love to take a chance 
4 an d postpone the police for a bit.” 

" Y ? s « 1 do a g ree - Whatever you say. And second 
thing ? 
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“ Why, it’s a damn long time since I put any more 
money in the box. If you were a telephone operator, 
would you risk endin’ a nice, juicy conversation like 
that ? 


V 


CHAPTER T W E N T Y - F 0 U R 


I! 


BETWEEN II .30 AND MIDNIGHT 

As they reached Craybrook they saw a strange sight. 
Four figures were walking across the moonlit defying 
towards the inn ; two ahead and two behind, forming 
a slowly-moving oblong. In the middle of the oblong, 
prone on a slab of wood, was a fifth figure. The fifth 
figure was motionless. 

The car reached the inn first. The grim little procession 
arrived a minute later, and proceeded through the 
doorway to the back parlour. Sweating, the tour carriers 

lowered their burden to the floor. 

“ So you found him all right,” said Shore. 

“ Aye,” answered Drewett. “ And e don t need no 

doctor.” „ 

“ No. If he had, I’d have brought one. 

The inkccper looked surprised. 

“ Weren’t that wot you went for ? he asked. 

Shore made an evasive reply. 

“ He’ll be along presently. Anything to report t 
“Joe ’as,” stated the innkeeper, and turned to a 
lanky youth with straw-coloured hair. ‘ Tell im, J<*. 
The lanky youth cleared his throat. I rcckern s 

’im,” he said. 

“ What, you know him ? exclaimed Shore. 

“ No, I dunno 'im, but I rcckern,se mi, replied 
Joe. “ ’E come up to me and e asks, Wheres Ln 

’Ouse ? ’ and I tell ’im.” 

“ When was that ? ” 

“ I couldn't say, sir, zackly.” 
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" I didn’t ask you zackly. When did you have your 
last meal ? ” 

“ Wot, supper ? ” 

“ That’ll do.” 

T “ Seven. I know ’cos we alius ’as it at seven.” 

“ And did you meet the man before supper ? ” 

“ No, arter.” 

“ Long after ? ” 

“ Well—quarter of a hour.” 

“ Then you probably met him round about eight, eh ? ” 
“ Tha’s right. I asked ’im the time, ’cos I was meetin’ 
some ’un at eight.” 

“ And he couldn’t tell you the time because he hadn’t 
a watch. Where did this happen ? Where did he 
speak to you ? ” 

“ ’E was cornin’ out o’ the fork roads.” 

“ Both of them ? ” 

“ Lenwich.” 

“ Road from Lenwich. Round about eight. Anything 
else occur ? ” 

;> “ No, sir.” 

“ Wh at was his attitude ? Calm ? Contented ? 
Gloomy ? Excited ? ” 

“ Well, ’e seemed a bit queer, sir.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ In the ’ead.” 

“ Did he do anything to make you think that ? ” 

“ When a car went by, ’e jumped.” 

“ I’ve jumped when a car went by, and I’m not queer 
in the head.” n 

Joe considered the point, then replied : 

“Ay?. '' weren’t on’y that. sir. ’E was torkin’ 

to iself-” 

Did you hear what he said ? ” 

“ No ’ ’ e stopped when ’e see me, but when that 

car went by, e seemed a bit dizzy like, and ’arf ’id ’is 
face. 

“ Car —about eight,” murmured Shore. “ Not many 
cars round here at that time-or any time. About eight. 
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You and I were on our way back to End House soon after 

eight, Miss Arnold, just after-” He paused. “ I 

suppose you saw the car, too, Joe ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

“ See who was in it ? ” 

“ A man.” 

“ Two-seater ? Dark red-” 




V 


“ Aye, that was it.” 

“ Thanks. . . . And the man you were talking to 
jumped ? Go on.” 

“ ’E seemed dizzy like. I thort ’e was goin’ to topple 
over, tha’s a fack. ’E comes towards me like, so I ketches 
’old of 1 m and it’s then I see the scar on ’is forrid.” 
All eyes turned instinctively towards the dead man. An 
end of the scar was visible through matted hair. “ ‘ ’Ere, 
let go,’ ’e ses, ‘ there ain’t nothin’ wrong with me ! ’ And 
then orf ’e goes, and that’s the lot.” 

‘Shore stooped over the remains of a sorry life and 
gazed at the face for several seconds. Then he opened 
the man’s shirt, very carefully, and examined his chest. 
Then he walked all round him, while the men watched 


him with respectful awe. 

“ Well, let’s get back to the search, he said at last. 

“ I s’pose the others arc carry in’ on ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the innkeeper, stepping forward 
again. Bob’s lookin', and ’Arry’s at the ’ouse.” 

“ Right. Miss Arnold and I will be at the house. 
Report anything to us there. Come on, Miss Arnold. 
Once more in the car, on the last lap of the return 

journey, Shore said to Elizabeth . 

“ You know, it’s all boilin’ down to between 11.30 

and midnight— to what happened under your floor, Miss 
Arnold, in that halt-hour. And we’ve got evegbody 
tabbed durin’ that halt-hour but just two people-Hanby 

and this dead teller/ . . . . 

“ But you don’t think it’s anything to do with the 

dead man,” answered Elizabeth. . 

“No I don’t. Still, I wish I knew for certain where ' 

he was at that time. I know where everybody else was. 
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I know where you were, where I was, where Traylc was, 
where Kane was. Hanby was O.K. the last time we four 
saw him. When that policeman comes along, I can hand 
him all our time-sheets, and he won’t be able to quarrel 
*. with any of ’em. I can even hand him the dead feller’s 
time-sheet, near enough, bar that one half-hour—and if 
he’s nothing to do with Hanby’s disappearance I believe 
I could fill in even that.” 

“ What makes you so certain he’s had nothing to do 
with it ? ” Elizabeth asked. 

“ Let’s go through his movements from the moment 
we pick him up outside Hanby’s fiat in London,” replied 
Shore. “ We’ve done everybody but him. He-” 

“ Wait a minute,” she interrupted suddenly. “ I can 
pick him up before that ! ” 

“ You can ? When ? ” 

“ When Mr. Hanby was engaging me this morning. 
I mean, yesterday morning—whichever it was! He 
phoned up.” 

Shore turned his head to stare at her, and almost 
4 sent the car into a ditch. 

“ Yes, I know what you’re thinking,” she said. ‘‘ It’s 
‘hat I’m thinking. Why didn’t I mention it before ? ” 
Why didn’t you ? ” 

I don’t know. Probably Mr. Hanby could explain 
it. My mind has been so chock full of things—of 
immediate things—that he must have got crowded out. 
That phone seems so long ago ! Of course, when Mr! 
Kane mentioned the man he flashed into my mind, but 
then he flashed out again, and I’m afraid all the way back 
--you told me not to talk, didn’t you ?—I was thinking 
of Mr. Kane. ... Just feeling sorry for him you 
Know. . . . My mind’s—washed out ! ” 

“Not surprisin’," answered Shore sympathetically. 

but just hold on to it while you tell me what happened 
when the feller phoned ? ” 1 

She related the incident. Shore listened attentively 
V then nodded. 3 ’ 

“ Well > that aI1 ties up," he said. “ Genin' no satis- 
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faction over the phone—probably it wasn’t the first time 
he’d worried Hanby, by a long shot—our maniac calls 
at the flat and finds the bird flown. He meets Kane, 
and they pump each other for an address neither knows. 
But Kane knows the name of the village—Craybrook— ^ 
and that’s good enough for the maniac to go on. After 
still further inflamin’ Kane’s mind against Hanby, and 
givin’ an entirely wrong impression of him, the maniac 
takes a train to Lenwich. Vide return ticket. Maybe he 

was on the train after yours. He reaches Lenwich-” 

“ But without the address,” interposed Elizabeth. 

“ That’s right.” 

“ And he knew the address when he got to Craybrook, 

because he asked the way to it.” 

“ Right again. There’s only one person I can think of 
who can have told him.” 

“ Who ? ” 


“ Hanby.” , . J 

“ What do you mean ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ Or—yes—he might have got it from a porter. After 
leavin’ the station, you went back for your luggage, 
didn’t you ? After a bit of a wait for your car. 


4< Yes ” % 

“ Remember if another jrain had just drawn in r 

I’ll wager my hat it had ! . . , f 

“ _I do remember. It drew in just before our 


car started.” . . , T . 

“ And did Hanby mention End House to 

“He’d told him before, at the inn, 


the driver ? ” 
but—I think 


-i'/OTill*. M1™. - ■ -r * 

the maniac afterwards. Now then. Aimed with he 
address, he walks to Craybrook. Meets our friend J . 
Is told where End House is. Kane passes n his c.ir. 
Two-seater. Dark red. I saw it myscll outside: the:mm 
that’s how I knew it. Kane went on a wi d-goose cha 
between 8 and 8 . 30 , and I expect th.s was the time. I he 
maniac didn't want Kane to see him. L aHldistace^ 
It gave him a bit of a jolt. ‘ But why should it make him 
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dizzy ? * you wonder. So did I. . . . Do you know, 
Miss Arnold, that apart from that scar, our maniac has 
hardly a mark on him ? Just that bit of a bruise at the 
back of his head. So how did he die ? ” 

* “ Surely—wasn’t he drowned ? ” 

“ Well, we’ll sec. He blunders along towards End 
House. Nervy. Excited. Remember that. He might 
arrive in the immediate neighbourhood about the time 
Hanby went out for his first stroll, and walked into the 
water. Something took Hanby’s mind off. Remember ? 
Was it the maniac? A vague sight of him, or the sound 
of him, some distance off ? Anyhow, the maniac doesn’t 
get his opportunity just then. Maybe he spots ns returnin’ 
—you and me—because we reached End House a few 
moments before Hanby himself came back. So the 
maniac slopes off. He wants Hanby alone. He hovers 
around while you have supper, and while the dictation’s 
goin’ on. What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing ! ” answered Elizabeth quickly. 

She was recalling the dictation, and shuddering at 
/ the thought of the menace outside . . . remembering 
the swaying curtain over the broken window. . . . 

“ last you go to bed. Now is his chance, eh ? But 
Trayle pops out. Maniac pops off. Then Kane comes 
along. Remember, Kane thought he heard someone 
while he was lost. Might have been the maniac. Might 
have been a bird. Might have been imagination. Any¬ 
how, there’s more delay. Till Kane goes. Half-past 
eleven. Half-past eleven till midnight. Now we’re at it.” 

Shore fixed his eyes on the distance, but she guessed 
he was not seeing the moonlit view before them. He was 
- seeing a room. 

“Partin’ of the ways here. Miss Arnold,” he said. 
Does our maniac go to the house soon after Kane’s 
departure or doesn’t he ? Kane didn’t meet him when 
he finally left. However, we’ll assume first that he does 
go straight to the house. Soon after half-past eleven. 
And we come to another partin’ of the ways. Does 
the maniac find Hanby in the room, or is the room 
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empty and lias Ilanhy pone up to bed ? Keep your mind 
on this. Visualise it with me. 

“ Possibility No. One. The room isn’t empty. There’s 
Hanby, at his typewriter. See him ? Maniac comes in. 
Ilanhy hasn’t locked the door after Kane’s departure. \ 
Hanby turns. Sees maniac. What happens? No 
drawing-room discussion, eh ? Maniac leaps on him, eh ? 
Yes, there he goes ! Tussle. They get near the wall that 
has the gun on it. One of ’em grabs the gun down. 
Maniac ? Yes, maniac. Crash. Maniac wins. Must, 
mustn’t he ? Otherwise Hanby wouldn’t let him tear up 
his work. I get what you’re thinkin’. Hanby m iy have 
torn up his work himself. Don’t think so. Waste-paper 
basket knocked over. Not conclusive, but don’t think so. 
All right. Only if maniac wins, and then tears up book 
and goes, assumption is that Hanby—injured or killed— 
would be in the house, or near it. And—where s 

“ I can’t make it fit. That scene won t come. Not 
the end of it. So-Possibility No. Two. Hanby has gone 
to bed. The room’s empty. Here comes the maniac. 
He does his tearin’-up act. Sort of prelude. Hears 
Hanby above—eh ? Takes gun from wall. I can see 
him doin’ that. Down comes Hanby. Maniac gets wind 

up. Either that, or he has the worst of the encounter. . . . 

You know, Miss Arnold, if that encounter took place,* 
couldn’t have ended in the room. Well, could it ? 
Maniac scoots. Hanby after him. Poor Hard>£ ' We *ad 
him chasin’ his cigarette case once, and now he s chasm 
the maniac. Would he do that, leavin' you 1 alone* u^twrs ? 
Wouldn't he just lock up-and stay-home ? You d thmk 
so But he’s not at home. All right. He s got 
the maniac. He’s got to chase him to the spot whe^e w 
found him. Maniac collapses. What does Hanby do t 

Still —where’s Hanby ? • 

Ahead of them loomed the tall trees, sending 

shadows across the stubble. c , «rr» m f 

“ When I get ideas, Miss Arnold, said Shore, 
a whale on them. I’ve got two ideas now so fixed that 1 


1 
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can’t budge ’em. One is that Hanby and the maniac 
never met. Another is that the maniac’s heart konked 
out after a fright. He collapsed near the water where we 
found him. He heard those whistlin’ wigeon, and he 
thought he was back in his train. The train that had 
the accident. He staggered up, and he toppled into the 
water, where we found him. And he disturbed that 
curlew.” 

A figure approached them from the house as they 
went round the final curve. 

• “ And the solution should be in that waste-paper 

basket.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

THE END OF THE AUTHOR 

“ Any news, Harry ? ” asked Shore. 

The lonely sentinel shook his head lugubriously. 

“ Nothin’, sir,” he answered. " Nobody’s bin ’ere. 
Ain’t seen a soul.” 

“ You went inside ? ” 

“ 1 ’ad a look round. Quiet as a grave.” 

“ Did you listen at the door of the room through 
the kitchen ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And heard nothing ? ” 

“ ’E might be dead.” 

In fact, you’ve been thoroughly enjoyin’ yourself, 
haven’t you ? ” Shore smiled. “ Well, now we’ll relieve 
you, and you can join the others. It anything is found, 
it’s to be reported here at once.” 

“ Very good, sir.” • 

Shore glanced beyond him towards the house. 
‘‘^There’s a light,” he said. 

I lit a candle,” explained Harry, with a touch of 
defence in his tone. " Weren’t that right ? ” 
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“ Yes, quite right, so long as you didn’t alter anything 
else.” 

“ That was all, sir. ’Course, I ’ad to look in the rooms 
barrin’ the one that was locked. Them was my instruc¬ 
tions. Ay, and I got a funny feelin’, I don’t mind tellin’ 
you, when I was knockin’ on the doors. Did they get that 
bloke back to the inn ? ” 

“ Yes, he’s there.” 

" I wasn’t sure the door’d ’old ’im, it was split, ’ said 
Harry, and added grimly, ‘‘Well, ’ere’s^ one thing, 
anybody can ’ave that door now for a gift ! ” 

Before he disappeared along the road they saw him 
pause to fortify himself from a flask. Then they went 
into the house with its single flickering candle. It was 
nearly three hours since they had last been there, but as 
Elizabeth found herself looking again at the familiar 
walls and objects it seemed as though she hadl never been 
away ; and as though Peter Hanby himself had never 
been away, either. His invisible presence lived in every 

rnrnpr 

'• I - 1 must go up.” she whispered, with her eyes on 

th " Yes^ make sure nothing’s changed above while I 

do the sHiTic below, he whispered. 

She ran up .he stairs, avoiding the lower step w.th 

the stabbed stain. Everything seemed uX^rty Vi* 
natural • like early morning after a had party, viin 

hlddcscrihed it in the last passage 

••Alu he Yc e s a ! d iTave' S ,t n rThe room was pausing. 
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Pausing! Do you get the sensation now ? We had 
entered it between the acts of a drama—a drama of which 
we knew nothing—and which was not yet over ! ” 

It had been “ we ” then. Now it was “ I." She felt 
breathless as she ran down the stairs, to find Shore 
returning from the kitchen. 

“ Nothing, of course ? ” 

“ Just as it was,” she replied. 

“ Same below here. I've had a look at Travle. Don’t 
believe he’s moved an inch. His memory won’t be of 
much use in the mornin’ ! Now, then, we ll—no, wait 
a minute. Something’s the matter ? ” 

“ No.” 


“ Yes, there is. Let’s have it.” 

“ Well—only a silly feeling.” 

“I’m a whale on silly feclin’s—same as I was on 
your silly nightmare. So what’s the feelin’ ? ” 

“ That— he's here ! ” 

“ Hanby ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ I don’t call that a silly feelin’,” said Shore. “ I’ve 
got it myself. And what I’m hopin’ is that that waste- 
paper basket will tell us whether we’re right or wrong.” 

She followed him to the typewriter table, and he 
drew the basket from beneath. It contained the torn 
book, and apparently nothing else. But as he lifted 
one of the torn portions a small piece of paper floated 
out, and his look of disappointment vanished. 

“ Ah 1 ” he exclaimed eagerly, and seized the fragment. 

His quick eye had noted that the fragment was not 
Irom the book, but was paper of a different kind. Type¬ 
writing paper. “ Watcrton Bond.” Two words were 
typed upon it. 

“ ‘ In the,’ ” he read out. 

“That doesn’t tell us anything,” said Elizabeth. 

‘ Oh, yes, it does ! ” replied Shore. '* It tells us 
something, but not enough. Do you remember those 
words Kane heard as he stood in the doorway— that 
doorway—the words that made him rush in like a bull ? ” 
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“ Something about hiding in the chest 
“That’s it, in the chest. ‘ In the.’ These were the 

. . .. * i i i T 7 * iL. I r\i 11 rlr 


lhat s it, m tne cnesi. m me. 
exact words, Miss Arnold. 4 Yes, in the chest! Quick ! 
Hide in the chest!’ Now, when Kane heard ^ those 
words, they were either written, or they were goin to be 
written. Suppose this 4 in the ’ belonged to that passage, 
would Hanby have tested the remark-tested the situa¬ 
tion—ta/bre typing ’em ? Or do you think he d type em 
first and do the test afterwards ? If he did the test after¬ 
wards, this doesn't tell us much but if he did the test 
before it tells us a mouthful. Do you get my point 
It tells us that, after Kane left, Hanby wrote on . Hanby 
wrote on I He wrote more than this that I’ve got in my 
L,id-and, in that ease, our maniac didn't tum up 

immediately after Kane went off. . 

But s rely,” said Elizabeth, trying to work out 

the significance of his reasoning, “ surely the words 

4 in the ’ occur together so often that 
' • I expect you've written the shorthand outlines for 
l cxpcci yv u In^rrunted but words and 

Sts t^irrJsstx jsr 

r I'd read six 

bunch Ihi l ! H , ooke d round, went 

lines. 4 In the. Let s test it. ^ ^ red 

the bookcase, and of thc old Nelson seven- 

olume. Here we arc. __ ,, tt the hook 


oluine. “ Here we are i nc u. “ — , the boo k 

icnnics. Wf”* 8 'hescanned it. “ Only one ‘in 
t random. 1 a P c °3- . “ Not one. In a , 

I- Hc tUr ”^ *° th Of n cour P s| that's no. conclusive, 


*. but no ' in the' u. ~. —" cer tain—don’t 
? l,tr if'Ve could find tire rg of «h« 


>> 
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re-read the title. “ Invisible Man," he murmured. “ H’m 
—that’s what we're lookin’ for ! ” 

“ But why are the rest of the words so important P 

asked Elizabeth. „ 

“ What ! Am I ahead of you? Don’t you know P 

exclaimed Shore. 

“ You mean, we could guess how long he’d been 
writing ? ” 

“ That’s a good point, but it’s not my point. Mine’s 
better. I mean, we should know wliat he was writin’. 
Your acquaintance with Hanby is longer than mine, 
but I’ve had two startling examples of one of his habits 
already. He’s so anxious to be accurate in his writings 
that he often acts the parts of his characters. One ex¬ 
ample was when he repeated those words that Kane 
heard. The other was when he walked into the water. 
Each example led to something he wasn’t expectin’. Well, 
now we’re goin’ to search for a third example.” 

He began searching as he spoke, and Elizabeth quickly 
joined him. They started in the vicinity of the type¬ 
writer, then widened their circle towards the front 
door. 

It was near the front door that the waste-paper basket 
had been overturned before Trayle, with unfortunate 
zeal, had picked it up and replaced it in its original 
position. But they found nothing. They explored all 
round the room. They looked behind furniture and under 
the carpet. There was no trace of what they were search¬ 
ing for. 

If there’d been a fire,” grunted Shore, “ we might 
have concluded that the sheet had been burnt. But 
there ain’t no fire. Afraid this is goin’ to be a wash¬ 
out, Miss Arnold.” 

“ Would it be any use trying to rouse Trayle ? ” she 
suggested. 

“ Afraid, not a bit,” he answered, ” though we may 
be driven to it. Trayle . . . Trayle ... 1 wonder if 
i I’ve completed that chap's dossier ? ” 

“ At our first interview,” she recalled, “ he mentioned 
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two things that had scared him, but I didn’t think they 
were really important.” 

“ Never know. What were they ? ” 

“ One was a bird that sounded like a dying child.” 

“ Snipe.” 

“ The other was a long narrow hole near some sand- 
dunes.” 

“ Oh, so Trayle was the blighter who stuck his hoof 
in my pit ! ” exclaimed Shore, with a smile. ” That 
narrow hole, Miss Arnold, was dug by yours truly. It’s 
the hide where I’d expected to spend the night waitin’ 
for my bag. P’raps you remember hearin’ me tell old 
Tom to look out for it ? Matter of fact, I did begin the 


night there.” 

What brought you out of it,” she inquired suddenly. 
“ You’re a pretty bum policeman not to have asked 
that before,” he responded. 

“ Well, I’m asking now.” 

“ I expect I wanted to stretch my legs.” 

“ I see.” 

“ You get stiffish after an hour or two in a coffin.” „ 
“ Why did you stretch your legs in this direction ? 

she demanded. . . 

“ Because you were in this direction, . he returned, 

“ and I wanted to hear you safely snorin’. Shall we 

leave it at that ? I’m the world’s mug at sentiment. 

And besides I want to get back to I rayle s dossier. 

There’s one very important omission—why he came 


J >> 

C, ‘ He said it was to shelter from a storm,” answered 

Slizabcth, ” and that he got cut off by the tide. 

“Tide, perhaps, if he didn’t know h.s way about. 

But when was the storm ? ’ „ 

“ Yesterday or the day before—I forget. 

“ It don’t matter which, as there s been no storm tor 


/ecks.” 


“ Mr. Hanby had another \ho>ry about Trayle s 


;ason. , . . » 

“ Something bloodthirsty, I’ll wager my hat 1 


i 
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“ Yes. Trayle had committed a murder, and was 
hiding here.” 

Shore shook his head. 

“ Trayle’s not the murderin’ kind,” lie asserted, 
“ though it’s a good bet he’s wanted by the police. He’s 
a natural thief. Apart from provin’ that, I don’t think 
we’ve anything to confirm about Trayle that’s goin’ to 
get us any further. Meantime, we’re still lookin’ for the 

rest of that sheet-” His hand groped in his pocket. 

“ And as we’re havin’ no luck, p’raps we had better 
rouse Trayle and see if-” 

He paused. He had brought out the tiny scrap of 
typewriting paper, and with it another small sheet. He 
stared at the latter. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Elizabeth. 

“ Your plan,” he answered. “ Pretty good detail. 
Secretarial habit, eh ? Staircase, cupboard underneath, 
gun on floor—it was, then—pointing to left of kitchen 
door, kitchen door open, back window, bookcase— 
what’s that on the bookcase ? ” 

“ Broken vase.” 

“ Oh, yes, and there it is. • Broken vase, telescope, 
comer cupboard, globe—yes, that’s right, on the floor, 
Trayle replaced it afterwards—chest, table and type¬ 
writer—no waste-paper basket under table, because then 

it was near the open front door—as you’ve got it here-” 

He paused. “ How did the waste-paper basket get from 
the table to the front door ? Well, that’s easy. Maniac 
pulls it out for his tcaring-up act. Kicks it, eh ? Kicks 
it in temper. Off it shoots, and there it is, on your plan, 
overturned, by the front door. Right . . . What are 
these tiny marks just beyond the basket ? On the 
ground ? ” 

She went to his side, and peered at her plan. For a 
few moments the marks bathed her, and then, as her 
mind harked back, she suddenly recalled making them. 

“ Bits of paper ! ” she exclaimed. 

■ “ Hey, what’s that ? ” he answered. “ Bits ot paper ? 

Then where are they ? ” 
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“ Perhaps they blew out of the door,” she said, vaguely 
recollecting something, but unable to catch the memory. 

“ Half a mo',' replied Shore, on another tack. “ Half 
a mo’ . . . Three marks. That presumably means 
three bits, detail bein’ your strong point. Three bits of 
paper ’Course, they might have been three hits from the 
torn-up shorthand book—come loose from the front end— 
in which case they arc now back in the basket where 
Trayle replaced ’em. Hut that don’t help us. What 
c could help us, Miss Arnold, would be il those three bits 
were another part of that torn typewriting sheet we’re 
after. So let’s assume it. Now then, wanted—a brain¬ 
wave.” 

“ I’ve none.” 

“ Well, if this is one, you’ve set it in motion. Let’s 
follow that waste-paper basket from the moment the 
maniac pulls it from under the typewriting table. There 
he is. Don’t he look mad ? No one here but him-” 


“ But-” 

“ Sh ! That’s the theory I’m workin’ on. The theory 
that Hanby stopped work before he came. Now some¬ 
thing made Hanby stop work. We're trym’ to find out 
what, aren’t we ? . . . Miss Am,.id. it s comm -the 
order, I mean-all but just that! Why Hanby stopped I 
Look ! The maniac's tearin' up the book. Into the 
basket it goes. Rtght. Yes, but there's still a sheet in he 
typewriter ! You d think there’d be more sheets on the 
table, already typed-but apparently not Well, is he 
goin' to leave that sheet in the typewriter ? No, by GodI I 
Everything goes ! He lugs it out. Swish I Roughly. 
Perhaps one little bit tears off as lie pulls the sh “ t o “' 
sticks for just a moment m the roller-could that 

happen ? ” 

" And" that might be the small hit with our ‘ « > 
on it There it goes, floatin into the basket after 
torn-up sho. nand book, while the maniac tears up the 
rest of the sheet. These would be larger pieces^ He drops 

’em into the basket. Drops cm or hurls em. One— 
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blank bit—misses the basket, and comes to roost in the 
turn-up of his trousers. Sec, we’ve accounted for two 
bits. Now, then. He kicks the basket towards the door 

in a temper. Or —or. Miss Arnold - ” 

He paused and turned towards the back wall. 

“ Suppose he didn’t kick it in a temper, but through 
some convulsive movement due to quite another cause ? 
What cause? I don’t know. Hears something, eh? 
What ? Darts to the wall and fetches down the gun. 
Let’s work this. There he goes, kickin’ the basket un¬ 
consciously as he starts off. Maniac to the back wall, 
basket to the front door. See those bits of paper shooting 
out ? Three of ’em ! We see ’em, but the maniac doesn’t, 
he’s too intent on gettin’ that gun. He’s got it. Then 
something else happens. Something else. What ? 
What ? Anyhow, drops the gun, and scoots . . . Scoots 
in a frenzy to the spot where we found him. 

“ Yes, I know what you’re thinkin’,” he went on. 
“ So am I. When Trayle returned here later and per¬ 
formed his tidying-up act, did he pick up those three 
pieces ? They’re not in the waste-paper basket, but they’re 
not on the floor either. Where did you put ’em, Trayle ? 
Come on ! Show- us ! Here you are, arrivin’ back in your 
muzzy state and sccin’ the mess. Seein’ the overturned 
basket and payin’, 4 Hallo, what’s that doin’ there? 
Damn silly. So you pick it up, Trayle, and you replace 

it under the typewriting table, don’t you ? Right. And 

that chair—you stick it straight. And the globe—you 

put that back where it belongs. And the gun. What’s it 

dom on the ground ? Damn silly place for a gun. Guns 

don t stay on the ground in the best houses. So back 

goes the gun on the wall. And now, Trayle, you can get 

to bed again, eh, and to sweet oblivion ? No wait ! 

Just a moment. Frontdoor. You’ve left it open. You 
must close that-” 1 


,« But've found it open,” interrupted Elizabeth. 

Tr 'T ? ,d ’ answered Shore, “ but let’s watc 

doesn’t hTl ^ >° ? °u- lt> and See what he does - Wh 
esn t he close it ? Is his muzzy mind diverted by tho< 
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three untidy pieces of paper ? Or did he, after all, move 
back towards the front door especially for ’em ? Anyway, 
here he is, pickin’ 'em up. Hardly knowin’ he’s doin’ 
it. Won’t remember doin’ it at all to-morrow. Doesn’t 
he look vapid ? And tired ? Half unconscious already. 
And the waste-paper basket isn’t the direction he wants. 
The direction he wants is his bedroom. His legs will 
just carry him there, and no farther. His bedroom, 
tlirough the kitchen. So, Trayle, what we want to know 
is—did you take those valuable bits of paper into your 
bedroom, or did you lose ’em somewhere on the way ? 
Right ! Now to find out ! ” 

Shore moved towards the kitchen as he spoke. A 
moment after his voice had ceased he had vanished. 
Rut blizabeth did not feel that she was alone. Ghosts 
llitted or darted about the room. One was drunk with 
liquor. Another was drunk with hate. Another called 
to her voicelessly, “ Can’t you find me ? I’m here. Please 
find me. If you don’t, how can I finish my fiftieth 
novel ? ” .. . . And another was outside. Somewhere 


in the moonlit marshes beyond the broken window, 
approaching closer and closer, in two-dimensional form. 
Who was the ghost outside ? A ghost she had forgotten. 
Like something else she had forgotten. Something 
about those three bits of paper—that would bring them 
to light, if only she could remember it. . . . 

She ran into the kitchen to escape from the ghosts in 
the parlour. She had a sudden fear that Adam Shore 
himself might now have turned into a ghost ! I-or a 
man of solid structure, he had an uncanny way of sum¬ 
moning filmv visions ! but she found him still in material 
form, bending over the stove. He turned to her with a 
frown, and pointed to the dying embers, choked with 


black ashes. 

“ He burned them,” he said. 

She stared at the ashes, then asked : 

“ Would three scraps of paper make all those ashes i 

The question arrested him. He pondered over it. 

“ No—you’re right—they wouldn t, he answered 
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“ P’r’aps—p’r’aps these are the other typed sheets I’d 
expected to find by the typewriter ? P raps they were 
by the typewriter, and after the maniac had torn up the 
shorthand book he seized the sheets, rushed in here to 
choke Ilanby with ’em—came in here, anyway—and 
chucked ’em in the stove. Then back to the parlour, 
where he saw and tore up the one remainin’ sheet in the 
machine. In that case, Miss Arnold, we’re just where 
we were—still lookin’ for those three bits, but with one 
more detail accounted for. I don’t suppose there’s 
another waste-paper basket in here ? ” 

“ There’s a pail,” she said, turning towards the sink. 

It was a pail for kitchen refuse. They went to it, and 
on top of the remains of last night's supper they found, 
at last, what they were searching for. Three pieces of 
paper. 

Back in the parlour, they smoothed out the scrunched 
pieces and fitted them together. They found a place for 
one of the pieces they already possessed—the tiny one 
bearing the words “ in the ’’—and the four assembled 
portions formed the upper part of a typed sheet. The 
lines were single-spaced, and Elizabeth’s heart thumped 
loudly as, with Adam Shore, she began reading the last 
words Peter Hanby had written before he disappeared— 
words that suddenly and startlingly brought the fourth 

forgotten ghost from the moonlit marshes right into the 
house beside them : 


. closed his eyes and opened them again, hut 
he rough drawing of the stiletto still remained, stabbing 

bleuo',"her ' b °', t0m T p - 11 was a ^plica of the 
stiletto the Corsican himself had used a year ago and its 

mpheauon turned his blood cold. He did n& have to 

The'm° r d dl 7" n 11 dunng his absencc in the marshes, 
and s« le e tl0 ,h t1at caust i c ' hlm 10 s "ing round suddenly 

■ z ::srl c r m w,th terrified ^ ^ i 

* house'lhaf t'hiVl’T ,h ? aS yet he was ,iM alone in the 
ouse, that the kitchen beyond the half-open door was 
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empty, that the cupboard beneath the stairs was only 
occupied by a coil of rope and a broken deck-chair, that 
the two bedrooms above were just as he had left them. 
Midnight was still ten minutes off, and it was at mid¬ 
night a year ago that he had stealthily approached the 1 
cottage of Pedro’s brother. As his glazed mind harped 
back, he seemed to hear his own cautious tread through 
the tall grasses. Faint—soft—just a whisper of feet . . . 

My God ! 

“ The whispering feet slithered forward through a 
year of time. They were now ! Outside ! His heart 
pumped into his ears, confusing them. Were the feet at 
the back ? No, the front ! No, both ! He was trapped. 
Escape was cut off. The retribution from which he had 
fled drew closer and closer each agonising second. 
Locked doors would not keep it back, nor a broken win¬ 
dow behind a swaying curtain. 

“Hide! Hide! There was nothing else ! He lurched 
towards the cupboard beneath the stairs. No they 
would look there at once. Kitchen ? No ! Corner cup¬ 
board ? No room. Where ? 1 he chest ? ^ es, in the ... 

That was all. As the readers came to the final words, 
their eyes remained upon them, trying to catch a con¬ 
tinuation. Hut Elizabeth had a second reason for not 
looking up. She feared to see Hentom, pale and per- 

SP 'A n & Six more words.- core Shore's quiet voice 
at last. “ But we don’t know if he wrote them, or only 
said them. Cod-Hanby must have got a shock when 

Kane walked in on him ! Enough to tur n h, j>j^ad 
Elizabeth did not reply. A moment later bhore 

answered her unspoken thought. .. 

“ But we know it didn't turn his head, he said, by 
the way he conducted the interview aftenyards 

He walked to the staircase and regarded the bottom 

sten with a sort of hopeless concentration. , . 

? Queer," he murmured. “ Hunby stood just where 1 

I am, working out what the Corsican, stand.n 
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same spot, would do. And now I’m tryin’ to work out 
what Hanby did ! . . . He did everything, that chap ! 
Everything ! Look—when he came to the bit about the 
stiletto, he drew it to see what it would look like. I'll 
t bet he swung round, as he made the Corsican swing 
round, and heard those footsteps in his mind ! Then 

lurched towards the cupboard-He stopped, moved 

to the door, and opened it. “ Yeah ! There’s the rope 
and the broken deck-chair. He checked that. Then he 
looked towards the kitchen—and the corner cupboard— 
and the chest." Well, we know about the chest. When 
Kane arrived Hanby was lookin’ in the chest, and findin’ 
there wasn’t room for the Corsican there either. ... So 
after Kane went, that Corsican had to find somewhere 
else to hide, didn’t he ? . . . Hell ! I’m sorry. Miss 
Arnold, but I can’t help it. Hell ! Where's the last part 
of that damned sheet ? ” 

“ White butterflies ! ” gasped Elizabeth. 

He turned to her in astonishment. He thought for a 
moment that her brain had given way, and his expression 
^ conveyed his thought. 

“ White butterflies,” she repeated faintly. “ That’s 
what I was tiring to remember—that’s what they looked 
like.” ' 

Shore was beside her in an instant. 

“ Please explain what you’re talking about,” he 
said. 

It was when I first came down and found everybody 
gone, ’ she answered. “ The front door was open, and 
when I looked out, they blew away.” 

• *' They ? What?” 

Bits of paper. Three. Like large butterflies.” 

Shore’s eyes brightened. 

1 hat was just before I came along, wasn’t it ? ” he 

exclaimed. 

“ »» 

les. 

^ After the maniac had gone and before Trayle had 
Returned. Then six bits of paper came out of the basket 
when it was knocked over, and three stayed on the floor 
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and three were caught in the draught and blown away. 
They d have blown to the left.” 


“ Of course. Wind south. 

' l * ’ 

cm 1 


Come along, we’ll find 


She followed him breathlessly as he ran out of the house. 
There was no wind now. The reed-tops were motion¬ 
less ; not a blade stirred. 


They searched the ground as they walked. It seemed 
a hopeless quest. Once Eiizube'h tried 10 pick up a little 
speck of moonlight. But Shore kept on, buoyed up by a 
dogged confidence. “ We’ll find 'em,” he kept on repeat¬ 
ing. “ We II find ’em. And we’ll find Hanby.” 

They reached the tall screen of trees. Shore’s course, 
directed by his usual unerring instinct, had never 
wavered from their direction. Bringing out his electric 
torch, he began seirching closely among the branches 
and the undergrowth. Presently he uttered an exclama¬ 
tion, and thrust a hand through a little maze of foliage. 

“ God bless the feller who planted these trees ! ” he 

said as he drew his hand out. '* One ! ” 

In five minutes they had found the other two. 

I lurrying back to the house, they added the fresh pieces 
and the one blank bit, to those already arranged ; and 
now Hanbv’s last page was complete. 1 hey read on from 
where they had broken off. and the ghosts of Bentom and 
Hanby returned to them as they read : 


i 


chest! Quick! Hide in the chest! He 
muttered the words as he raced across the floor and opened 
t | lc lid It was full of old junk. There was no room. . . . 


A ‘^His trairTreeled as the footsteps at the front ceased. 
Now something rustled beneath the level of the broken 
window He felt dead already, but his body proved 
itself alive by obeying the instinct of self-preservation 

and lurching towards the stain;. he 4 

“ The stiletto seemed to grin up at him. I 
could not pass it. He tefed round desperately 
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